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Revo JOHN MUR R A Y, 


CONCERNING H1S 


DISCOURSE ox Txz ORIGIN or EVIL. 


WwWFTH SOME 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS. # 
= 4 ZZ., 


BY an IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, 


As a man is accountable only for the uſe of his own underſtanding, 
not for that of other men's; conſequently, his ſafety conſiſts, not in 
giving up his own to the direction and control of ornERS, but in 
uſing it himſelf to the beſt advantage. If he follows the judgment 
of other men, though ever ſo wiſe and learned, contrary to his own 


ſenſe of things, he may, perchance, 1 PROFESS what is RIGHT, but he 


DOES What 1s WRONG, FURNEAUX, 


They have choſen their own Ways. JzHovan, 
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A S ave muſt all give account to God for our faith 
and practice, and each one for himſelf, it becomes the indiſpen- 
fable obligation of every one to improve his own underſtanding 
in ſearch after truth; and not to yield an implicit faithto the 
ſayſo of another, however venerable and great. 

The letter contained in the following ſheets was written 
ewithout any deſign to make it publick from the preſs : But Mr. 
Murray was pleaſed to decline giving an anſwer in the pri- 
vate way which I preferred; and I had too good an opinion 
of his candour, ingenuity, and regard for religion, to think he 
diſdained to anſwer an infertour, in any matter of ſerious and 
religions concernment; and awas conſcious he might have a 
much better reaſon for declining. Hawing the charge of a nu 
merous congregation, he might think it inconſiſtent with du- 
ty to ſpend ſo much time to inflruf an individual, as it would 
take to obwiate the difficulties I had propoſed for ſolution. 

But ftill remaining incapable of reſolving the difficulties y- 
felf,, and finding others equally embarraſſed, who avere deſire 
ous that the letter ſhould be publiſhed, with ſome additional red 
marks ; with deference to their judgment, I conſented, ſup 
pofing it would obwiate the forementioned reaſon of his declin 
ing an anſwer ; as it is thought probable more than one «will 
be ixſtructed, if the objectious and difficulties I have ſuggeſted 
ſhould receive à fair and candid ſolution. 

pretend to no equality with Mr. Murray, but that of 4 
candidate for eternity, I mean not to enter the field of pub 
lick controverſy as a diſputant, but only as an impartial, i 
guiſitide ſpectator. 

1 have objected to nothing in Mr. Murray's diſcourſe, bu 
what appeared to me repugnant to the aword of Cod, and th 
dittates of impartial reaſon, I have nt deſignedly miſconſtru 
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ed bis wordt in any inflance, or mentioned one conſequence but 
what appeared to me to flow ſpontaneouſly from his own wordt. 
The latter part of the letter, in which I ſuggeſted ſome of 
my own ideas upon the point in diſpute, I think I ſhould not I 
have written, had 1 then deſigned to publiſh, But to prevent 
| exceptions, it appeared needſul to publiſh the whole letter. I 
| Bope therefore to be excuſed the liberty I have taken to explain 
myſelf, and enforce the ideas. 
I have made no alterations, that I am aware of, in the. 
| Senſe of the letter, and very few even with regard to flile. 
I am not fond of the term author, in this diſpute, it being 
often taken in an ill ſenſe, and have defegnedly neglected it in 
the following remarks ; wiſhing to clothe my ideas in language 
„ inoffenfeve as poſſible. T here are other terms made uſe of 
| by almeft all chriſtiant, I believe of every denomination, which 


| T ſuppoſe import as much as the word author, in the ſenſe it | 0 
is uſed. Few, I think, fſeruple, in their addreſſes to God, to 1 
file bim The Great FixsT Ca us of all things ; The AL I- | 4 


WIS DisPOSER of all events, fc. fc. And as theſe terms 
are ſeldom talen in an ill ſenſe, perhaps it would be better to 
© | z/e them inſtead of the term author. | 
id 1 T wwifh to have it carefully remembered, through the whole of 
| the following remarks, that I have no thought or ſuſpicion 
bat God is in any way the cauſe of fin, which reflefts the 
| | deaft diſtonour on his glorious character, or renders ſinners leſs 
; criminal than if they wwere independent agents, in an abſolute 
ſenſe. I ſuppoſe be is the cauſe of evil, no otherwiſe than by 
being the cauſe of all wolition. And by volition, I underſtand 
e agency or voluntary action. And if any one will convince 
me that any thing 1 have written is in any manner injurious 
to the divine charaqter, or inconſiſtent with free agency and 
CL Eeriminality in the fenner, I ball moſt cordially renounce it, and 
think my/elf under obligations of gratitude for his ſervice, 3 
| A LETTER = 
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Revo JOHN MURRAY. 


S D . 


THORNTON, Fuly 30, 1785. 


3 DEAR AND REVEREND SIR, 


F late I have been favoured with a dif- 
courſe of yours, upon THE ORIGIN OF 
EvII. Upon a careful and attentive pe- 
ruſal of which, ſome difficulties aroſe, to 
me inſuperable. Some of them I have 
penned in the following pages; expecting, if they are obvi- 
ated, others will remove of courſe, 

The readineſs you manifeſted, ſome years ago, to converſe 
with an inferiour, upon this point, emboldens me to lay be- 
fore you theſe difficulties ; in hopes you will condeſcend to 
write, and correct me, if wrong. TI wiſh not to retain error, 
if I have imbibed it. 

Your compliance, Sir, will oblige an inquirer after truth; 
who, without diſſimulation, ſubſcribes, 
| Your cordial friend, and humble ſervant, 


NOAH WORCESTER, 
Rer. Joun MuzRrar, Newbury- Port, 


Figs r. 


Fixer. “ From the nature of cauſation,” you fay, © it is 
| Certain there can be no poſitive reality in the effect, which was 

| not firſt in its cauſe.” (Page 21.) 
| Will it not follow from this, 

1. That there never was, and that there never can be any 
ſuch thing as creation ? For according to this, every thing 
poſitive in the eſfect, exiſted in its cauſe, prior to its appearing 
in the effect; and the ſame thing appearing only in a dif- 
ferent form or mode, is by no means equivalent to what we 
commonly underſtand by creation. 

2. That God 1s not only an immaterial, but a material 
ſubſtance ? For if matter now exiſts, it exiſted in its cauſe.“ 


| 3- That 
In the teſtimony of the preſbytery of which Mr. Murray is one, we 
are told, with regard to matter, that, ** To ſuppoſe it to be an emanation 
from the divine eſſence, is either to deny its being matter, or to ſup- 
Poſe matter and ſpirit to be the ſame thing.” And again, He that de- 
nies the immediate creation of matter, muſt maintain every ſingle atom 
to be the eternal God,” (p. 108.) The analogy of this with the propoſi- 
tion under conſideration, I leave for the learned to explain. 
Speaking of God (Sermon, p. 30) Mr. Murray ſays, ** For however we 
aſſert him to be univerſally the firſt cauſe, it will by no means follow 
that he is the immediate efficient cauſe of all things. To affirm this, is 
downright pantheiſm, Pleading in this ſenſe that God is all things, we 
unavoidably infer, that all things are God.” Whether Ged is the imme- 
diate efficient cauſe of every thing or not, I do not ſee that allerting this, 
is pleading that God is all things, unleſs we ſuppole the cauſe and the ef- 
ect to be invariably one and the ſame, But if affirming this, is plead- 
ing that God is all things, muſt not whatever he is the immediate cauſe 
of, be God ? If the propoſition be good in whole, why not in part? 
And will it not unavoidably follow from this method of reaſoning, that 
all things are God ? For, if whatever God be the immediate cauſe of, is 
' God ; then whatever the immediate effe& produces, or is the cauſe of, by 
parity of reaſoning, muſt be God likewiſe, And may we not thus com- 
priſe every thing in the univerſe, and have the lalt effect, as really God as 
the firſt effect, or even as the firſt cauſe. | 
| Beſides, if „ there can be no poſtive reality in the effect which was 
not firſl in its cauſe ;”* unleſs there was ſomething in God which was not 
| God, 
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3. That the Divine Being is a compound, not only of mat- 

ter and ſpirit, but of all the natures, tempers, diſpoſitions and 

qualities, in the animal and vegetable world? And, 

4. That God is all things and all things are God ? This 
you have exploded I am ſenſible; but I ſee not but it follows 
inevitably, For if nothing poſitive can be in the effect, but 
what was firſt in its cauſe ; what are thoſe things which we 


have ſuppoſed to be the works of creation, but emanations 
from 


God, there can be nothing but God in any of the effects he has pro- 
duced, 

Mr. Murray grants, in p. 80, that God creates natural evil. In p. 10, 
he informs us, that * natural evil is properly the effect of moral.” If 
natural evil be properly the effect of moral, how is it poſſible that God 
ſhould be the cauſe of the latter but by being the cauſe of the former ? 
And if there can be no poſitive reality in the eſſect which was not firſt 
in its cauſe,” muſt it not follow, that natural evil was firſt in moral, and 
both were firſt in God ? And conſequently, that God 1s not only the moſt 
finfu!, but the moſt miſerable of all beings ; guilty of all the fins, and 
ſubject to all the pains and diſtreſſes, which ever have been or will be in 
the univerſe ! 

Further, Mr. Murray teaches (p. 80) that “ Natural evils are not real 
evils, but good, in a moral view.” So it appears that ſomething which 
is good in a moral view 1s the proper effect of moral evil. And conſe- 
quently there is either ſomething in the effect which was not in its cauſe ; 
or ſomething in moral evil which is good in a moral view. 

1 muſt conſeſs I ſee no way, upon theſe principles of cauſation, to ac- 
count for the fall of angels and men, but by ſuppoſing that God was, not 
only the cauſe, but, the fountain of fin, For if there can be no poſuive 
reality in the effect which was not firit in its cauſe, neither angel or man 
could be the cauſe of any evil but what was firſt in himſelf ; i. e. before 
he cauſed it; and there could be no evil in them, but what was firſt in 
their cauſe, which was God himſelf, Yea, it is difficult ſor me to conceive 
in what their fall conſiſted ; for they could do nothing but cauſe that 
to be which was already in exiſtence, 

If theſe principles are admitted, it will perhaps be eaſy to conceive, in 
a ſenſe heretofore unthought of, what Solomon meant by ſaying, There is 
no new thing under the ſun : For there is nothing but what coexifted with 
the Deity from eternity. 


B 
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from the Great Firſt Cauſe, or“ varying bas of his exiſt- 


ence ?” þ 


SECONDLY. Upon the forementioned principle, you ſay, 
that Evil can never come from any other than an evil 
cauſe,” (p. 23.) 

God, you allow, to be immutably good, and all the works 
of creation good. Angels and men at firſt upright. Moral 
evil, you grant, exiſts, Now, where ſhall we find an evil 
cauſe of this evil? | 

Nothing in the Creator, and nothing in the creation, but 
| what was good; yet evil has taken place, which could not, 
| without an evil cauſe, - This, Sir, is a kind of paradox to me, 
| which I cannot unriddle.“ 
| 


If I agree with you, (p. 27) that the agent is the cauſe of 
his own acts, the difficulty ſtill remains, For all the agents 
| were good, until the firſt evil took place; and therefore they 
| could not be the evi/ cauſe of the firſt w-. | 
| Or, if I grant evil originates from a deficiency in the finite 
underſtanding, or in abuſe of liberty, or what I will, zhat 


muſt 
kf there was nothing but good in the univerſe, when evil firſt took 
place, what but good could be the cauſe of it? | 

+ If it be inconſiſtent with goodneſs to cauſe evil, it is juſt as impoſſible 
that a good angel or man ſhould be the cauſe of it, as that it ſhould be 
cauſed by God himſelf, And ſince it is thus evident that the firſt evil had 
a good cauſe, why is it not as rational to ſuppoſe, that he who worketh all 
things after the counſel of his own will, for ſome holy and wiſe end, cauſed 
it to take place ; as to ſuppoſe it was introduced contrary to his will, 
. by ſome other good being whoſe will was perfectly conformed to his 
| own? 

3 Mr. Murray ſays, A 32) That moral agents ſhould have any real evil! 
in any faculty of their natures ; that they ſhould lack any faculty, or any 
good quality in any faculty, that might be neceſſary for enabling them to 
right action; or the want of which might cauſe them by a natural incli- 
nation to lean to wrong; or, in a word, that they ſhould labour under any 


defect as they at fir ** trom the all creating hand; theſe are all ſup- 
poſitions 
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muſt be evil, and muſt have an evil cauſe, And upon this 
footing I ſee no other way than to purſue, from effect to cauſe, 
until I have chaſed evil out of the univerſe, or fixed it in the 
Great Firſt Cauſe. 

THIRDLY. The next difficulty I ſhall mention, ariſes 
from your definition of moral evil. Having told what virtue 
is, you aſc, What then is vice?“ And ſay, © All agree to 
anſwer, It is the direct oppoſite to virtue, and that in all re- 

: ſpeas. 
poſitions which would infer, either that they were not the creatures of 
God, or that he was not a being of pure rectitude of nature,” 

In p. 37 and 38, we have ſomething which appears to me of a contrary 
complexion : © A finite underſtanding cannot ſee all objects at once; 
nor all parts of the ſame object: Hence it cannot be infallible in its con- 
ceptions about any. The narrownelſs of its limits occaſions the contem- 
plation of one part of courſe to exclude the reſt: Its beſt views are of 
conſequence partial, From partial views wrong judgments may ariſe ; 
by wrong judgments the objective motives may be unfairly preſented to the 
will; and thus wrong volitions may be induced. Thence enſues a miſ- 
application of all the powers, and ſo is brought forth all the evil belong- 
ing to the affections, paſſions, and conduct.“ 

How to reconcile theſe paſſages, I am utterly at a loſs. In the firſt we 
are taught, that evil “ could not originate from the want of any faculty, 
or any good quality in any faculty, which might be neceſſary for enabling 
the agent to right action.“ In the latter, the cauſe of evil is all attributed 
to a natural deficiency in the finite underſtanding: 

In the view of the latter paragraph, I would query, 1. Whether fin is 
any thing more than a bare miſtake or error in judgment? 2, Whether 
God is not a hard maſter in requiring right volitions, without giving a 
competent underſtanding ? 

In page 36, Mr. Murray informs us, that he has found the Achan in the 
camp. He ſays, ** The very exiſtence of liberty opens the door for its be- 
ing abuſed, and the abuſe of it in fact is the immediate ſource of vice; 
the true cauſe or origin of all the evil in the univerſe,” | 

The matter now ſeems to be brought to a point. Let us then examine 
a moment, 1s not abuſe of liberty, a fin itſelf? Will not every body 
fay, Yes ? What then have we found, but the moſt manifeſt confuſion of 


cauſe and effect; one fin not only made the cauſe of another, but the 
lame ſin, both the cauſe and the effeR of 12/elf / 


| 
1 


vp 


- 
| 
| 
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ſpects. If virtue then is a poſitive, vice is a negative, in the 
nature of things.” Permit me, Sir, to vary the mode of ex- 
preſſion: If virtue is ſomething, vice is nothing, in the nature 


of things. Further, if virtue be a moral exerciſe, fin is not. 


'This I think amounts to no more than your own words, You 
ſay, Sin is only the privation, want, or abſence, of the poſ- 
itive nature ; and unleſs we would venture to ſay, the Great 
Firſt Cauſe is a deficient cauſe, we may not go about to affirm 


that it required an exertion of his omnipotent energy to pro- 


duce fin ; or that defect, nonentity, or mere privation, is the 
effect of divine creating might.” If this be a juſt definition 
of fin, I think the diſpute is very needleſs ; a diſpute about 
nothing, or, rather, the cauſe of nothing. | 
But, Sir, there are ſome things in ſcripture, and your own 
writings, which I cannot conſtrue in conſiſtency with this 
definition. The Bible tells me that fin is (not barely the want 
of conformity unto, but) a tranſgreſſion of the law ; that the 
carnal mind is enmity againſt God ; that ſinners are haters of 
God, light, truth, &c. that they love themſelves, falſehood and 
vanity, It appears to me that theſe repreſentations amount to 


more than nonentity, mere privation.““ 
Privation 


When I wrote the letter, 1 apprehended a difficulty in admitting any 
nature to ſin, upon Mr. Murray's definition, Since which, to remove that 
difficulty, I have been told, that there is a reality in privation, But this 
1s yet above my comprehenſion ; and I wiſh to have it explained what 
that reality is, which conſiſts in the privation or abſcnce of Chriſt's body 
from the earth. It is true, there is a reality with regard to matter of 
fact; i, e. his body is really abſent : But does the mere abſence of his 
body conſtitute any thing upon which a nature can be predicated ? 

Perhaps ſome may think chere is a reality in darkneſs, which is cauſed 
by the abſence or privation of the ſun, But it may be obſerved, that 
darkneſs was upon the face of the deep before the ſun was brought into 
exiſtence. And if darkneſs was the ſame, before the ſun exiſted, as it is 
now, in conſequence of its withdrawment, why may we not as rationally 
ſuppoſe, that the privation or abſence of the ſun, was the cauſe of that 

| previous 
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Privation and nonentity can make no reſiſtance: But the 
Bible informs us, that ſinners do always reſiſt the Holy Ghoſt. 
And I cannot fee how ** nonentity or mere privation” can 


commence and maintain ſuch a war with holineſs, as the apoſ- 
tle 


previous darkneſs, as of that which ſucceeds its diurnal departure? Or 
why may we not as well ſay, that waſhing paint from the ſkin, is the cauſe 
of the natural complexion which appears in conſequence thereof? 

But granting that ſin is the privation of holineſs, and that in this privation 
there is a reality, I aſk, What then is virtue ? If it be, as Mr. Murray ſays, 
the direct oppoſite to vice in all reſpects; if there be a reality in vice, 
there is none in virtue. But how ſhail we compromiſe theſe matters? 
Virtue is a poſitive, vice a negative; in vice there is a reality, in virtue 
there is none, What then ſhall we ſay, but that virtue is a politive noth- 
ing, and vice a negative ſomething ? 

'T was much ſurpriſed to find ſuch a definition of motal evil in Mr, 
Murray's performance, For I really thought, from his former publica- 
tions, that he was full in the ſentiment of man's poſitive ſinfulneſs. In 
his ſermon on the death of Mrs, Lane, he ſays of the heart of man, “ We 
look into it for love, and lo! enmity againſt God reigns in every paſſion, 


and gives its own complexion to all our inward powers.” Again, of 


man, he ſays, “ His innate antipathy againſt God and holineſs, has poi- 


ſoned his taſte, and jaundiced his eye.” 


Much more of the ſame complexion might be collected from his pub- 
lications, But now it ſeems we- are to give a negative meaaing to all 
ſuch paſſages, and allow them to import no more than a mere blank in 
the ſoul, which ought to be filled with holinels. | 

And if we admit the definition, when the Bible repreſents the hearts of 
finners as full of evil, madneſs, hatred, enmity, &c. theſe muſt all ſtand 
for negatives, and import no more than that the heart, that noble apart- 
ment, aſſigned for the reſidence of holy love, inſtead of being filled with 
that, or any thing elſe, is but a mere vacuity, without inhabitant. 

But if language has become ſo fickle and indeterminate, that poſitives 
and negatives are uſed as convertible terms, is it not vaia to attempt 
ever to eſtabliſh any point by the Bible, or any other form of words ? If 


one may affix a negative meaning to the words ſin, hatred, enmity, &c. 


why may not another do the ſame by bote, holineſs, charity, &c, and af- 
firm that they only import a privation of fin, enmity, &c ? What foun- 
dation in ſcripture have we for one, more than the other ? 

| But, 
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tle deſcribes, or lead perſons to commit murder, blaſphemy, 
Kc. In Bathkol“ it is ſaid; reſpecting ſinners, Their wills 
are enmity againſt God,” (p. 201.) And, in p. 219, deſerib- 
ing the difference between legal and evangelical repentance, it 
is ſaid, The horrors of one, ariſing from enmity againſt 
God,“ &c, In p. 265, mention is made of vicious habits 


and diſpoſitions, of their natures, and the everlaſting perma- 


nency of them. I ſee not how privation can conſtitute enmi- 
ty ; or how nature and permanency can be predicated of non- 
entity. 

In the diſcourſe under conſideration, you ſay, It is evi- 
dent the ſinner's defect is wilful.” Does not wilfulneſs imply 
ſomething poſitive ? In the ſame diſcourſe you ſay, ** It can- 
not be a problem whether moral evil in fact exiſts.” Does 
not exiſtence imply poſitive being ? And is it not diffi- 
cult to aſcribe exiſtence to nonentity ? 

If my difficulties here ariſe from a miſconception of the 
meaning of the words negative, deficiency, privation, nonentity, 
or exiſtence, I hope you will excuſe my want of education. 

FourTHLY, There are difficulties attending your an- 
ſwers to ſome of the objections. 

As to the firſt, (which is, Theexiftence of fin is neceſſary,” 
I know of none who ſuppoſe the exiſtence of fin neceſſary, in 
any other ſenſe than the death of Chriſt was neceſlary.+ 

-—M 


But, by the way, on ſuppoſition that ſinners are totally depraved ; and 
that their depravity conſiſts in the mere abſence or privation of holineſs, 
I wiſh to be informed upon what footing one ſinner can be deemed a 
greater criminal than another. The difference of magnitude in nonenti- 
ties I apprehend can be calculated only by cyphers. 

* Teſtimony of the Preſbytery, | 

+ Here I was hardly explicit enough. I ſuppoſed both events were 
neceſſary for the diſplay of the divine perfections, and the greateſt good 
of the univerſe ; one as really fo as the other. 

I think Mr. Murray has given a very foreign conſtruftion to the word 


neceſſary, from what it appears to have in the objection. He ſays, + What- 
ever 


. 


In anſwer to the ſecond, (which is,“ Sin was neceſſary for 
the greateſt good of the univerſe, and the greateſt glory of 
God,“) you ſay, To ſuppoſe the greateſt good of the uni- 
verſe is the reſult of ſin, is to make all the happy beings in it 
greater debtors for their bliſs to fin, than to God.“ But, Sir, 
it is generally granted, and I think revelation confirms it, 
that to accompliſh the purpoſe of God in redemption, it was 
necefſary that the Jews ſhould cruciſy the Lord of glory. 
And will it not follow from what you have ſaid, that all the 


E redeemed are greater debtors for their bliſs, to this conduct 
g 5 of the Jews, than to God ?* 


F Further, 
2 | ever exiſtence is neceſſary, muſt be eternal,” I believe but few readers 
$ 4 would underſtand the objection any otherwiſe, than if the word need ſul 
— | had been uſed, inſtead of neceſſary. Perhaps Mr. Murray would not 


ſcruple to fay that it wes neceſſary for him to write in defence of what 
he ſuppoſcd to be the truth: But if the word mutt be taken in his ſenſe, 


F 'Y it would imply, that he had been writing from eteraity, Paul ſays, 
's * Thoſe members of the body which ſeem to be more feeble, are neceſſary, Mr. 
1. ; My fays, © Neceſſary exiſtence is an incommunicable attribute of God 
1 1 himſelf. To aſcribe it, then, to any other being, is impious blaſphe- 


my.“ What then does he leſs than to charge Paul with impious blaf- 
9 phemy ?“ 


a * How God came either to cauſe or permit fin to take place, unleſs he 
22 ſuppoſed it neceſſary for the greateſt good of the univerſe, is to me in- 
conceivable, Mr. Murray ſuppoles God did every thing he could, “ con- 
In fiftent with his ſtation to do,“ to prevent ſin's taking place, (p. go.) And that 
nd - he could not have ſhut it out without excluding virtue too, (p. 65.) And 
ls, alſo, that there is no fault in the preſent plan which could have beeu pre- 
d a vented, but by a greater fault, (P- 63.) Let in anſwer to the preſent objec- 
iti tion, he ſuppoſes ſin was not neceſſary for the greateſt good of the uni- 
verſe. Now what ideas do ſuch paſſages force on the mind, but theſe ; 
That God could not devile a plan that was perfectly agreeable to his 
ere mind; but choſe the preſent as the beſt he could deviſe, in compliance 
20d with the common maxim, © Between two evils-chooſe the leaſt ;"* that he 
has been infinitely croſſed and diſappointed by the fins which have taken 
ord place in the world; that he projected the plan of redemption to repair 
de 


the inroads which were made within his juriſdiction againſt his will; 
that 


Further, you fay, * To aſſert ſin to be neceſſary for God's 
greateſt glory, is to make fin the foundation of Jehovah's 
throne.” By the glory of God, in the objection, I underſtand 
what is called his declarative glory, or the diſplay of the di- 
vine perfections. And is not the ſin of the Jews, beforemen- 
tioned, according to your argument, the foundation of Jeho- 
vah's throne ? I cannot think you will deny 7hat to be 
neceſſary for the greateſt diſplay of the divine perfections.“ 

The third objection, you ſay, is both arrogant and abſurd. 
Arrogant, as it preſumes to dictate to infinite wiſdom, &c. 
I conſeſs I do not ſee any arrogancy in the objection. But 
you fay, It is abſurd, as it ſpeaks of the greateſt evil as in 
itſelf a great good. For that cannot be very bad which 1s 
indiſpenſable to the beſt of all poſſible ſchemes.” I do not 
ſee that evil is ſpoken of, in the objection, as in itſelf a great 
good, notwitliftanding your argument: And the difficulty in 
my mind, on this particular, will appear in full view, if you 
will permit me to apply the argument to a plain caſe. The 
ſcheme which God had in view, in the redemption of fallen 
men, was the beſt of all poſſible ſchemes; that the Jews 
ſhould embrue their hands in the blood of his Son, ww indiſ- 
penſable to the accompliſnment of this ſcheme ; therefore 
their conduct in fo doing could not be very bad. 


If 


that he has been almoſt ever ſince the creation, endeavouring to repair 
the loſs which he ſuſtained by the fall of Adam? What ideas more di- 
minutive could be formed of the Almighty ? Can this be thought character- 
iſtick of him who worketh all things after the counſel of his own will ; and 
declares, My counſel ſaall fland, and I will do all my pleaſure ? Of him in 
whoſe hand our breath is, and whoſe are all our ways ? 

Can it be ſuppoſed that the work of redemption was not neceſſary 
for the brighteſt diſplay of divine glory ? Or can it be ſuppoſed that it 
was not neceſſary there ſhould be ſinners to redeem, in order to the ac- 
complifhment of this work ? If not, how can it be ſuppoſed that the tak- 
ing place of fin was not neceſſary for the greateſt glory of God, and the 
greateſt good of the univerſe ? 


- 
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If 1 ſhould allow that this was not the beſt of all poſſible 
ſchemes, the difficulty till remains: For if ſin may be neceſ. 


ſary in any good plan, it may be in the beſt.* 


In anſwer to the 4th objection (which is, ** Infinite wiſdom 


and power muſt of neceſſity chooſe and do the very beſt at all 


times that it can,“) you ſay, If God muſt of neceſſity act 
ſo, then, the Almighty is chained faſt in fate.” But the Bi- 
ble, Sir, leads us to conclude that God cannot lie, do unright- 

eouſly, 

The objection which is ſo arrogant and abſurd, is this, Sin was 
a neceſſary part of the beſt poſſible plan for moral government,” | 

In ſhewing the arrogancy of this objection, Mr. Murray quotes two lines 
from Mr. Pope : | 
: % Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 

Rejudge his juſtice, be the god of God.” | 

Mr. Pope, © to vindicate the ways of God to man,” ſays, 

& All nature is but art unktiown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canſt not ſee ; 
All diſcord, harmony not underſtood ; 

All partial evil, univerſal good ; 

In ſpite of pride; in erring reaſon's ſpite, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.“ 

And jg <*Poi the folly and Rupidity of thoſe, who imagine that things 
might have been planned and conducted better than they have, he ſays to 
them, 

4 Go wiſer thou ! and, in thy ſcale of ſenſe, 
Weigh thy opinion againſt providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fancieſt ſuch ; 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much; 
Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or guſt ; 
Yet cry, if man 's unhappy, God 's unjuſt : 
If man alone engroſs not heav'n's high care; 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there; 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge his juſtice, be the god of God.” 

 Es8ay on Man. | 

In juſtice to the dead, I have quoted theſe lines from Mr. Pope, to 

contraſt with the ſentiment he is forced to eſpouſe. I ſhall leave Mr. 


Murray, and the reader, to make ſuch refleRions and obſervations as ſhall 
naturally occur. 0 
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- eouſly, &c. and may we venture to ſay upon this, that the 


Almighty is chained faſt in fate, that there is left no liberty in 
his acts,“ &c ? I am ſenſible your anſwer mentions natural ne- 
cefity ; but that is not mentioned in the objeRion ; and Iknow 
of none who make this objection, who inſiſt on any other ne- 
ceſſity than what ariſes from the rectitude of the divine nature, 
or the perfections of the Deity. 

As to the objectioa's ſetting boundaries to infinity,“ I ſup- 
poſe the perfections of the Deity may be more manifeſted from 
ſome parts of his work, than others ; and he, notwithſtanding, 
act in the beſt manner poſſible at all times. The wiſdom of a 
mechanick may be more conſpicuous from ſome parts of a cu- 
rious machine, than others: Yet his wiſdom and power may 
be employed in the beſt manner poſſible, in making every part 
of the machine: Nor ſhould we think he would diſcover more 
wiſdom, if he ſhould ſpend all his time, in making ſome curi- 
ous part, than he does in making every part neceſſary for util- 
ity. The wiſdom of the workman is known, not only from 
the apparent beauty of the ſeveral parts of his workmanſhip, 
ſeparately viewed, but from the adaptedneſs of the whole to 
utility, when put together. And if every part be as curiouſly 


vrought as is neceſſary for the beauty and utility of MF whole, 


when put together, it diminiſhes none from the wiſdom of the 
workman, to ſay, his ſkill is more conſpicuous from ſome parts, 
than others, For this may be, and yet his wiſdom, on the 


whole, appear moſt conſummate. So, if God has ever one great 


end in view, in all he does, I think it not ſafe.to ſay, his wiſ⸗ 
dom 


* Mr. Murray aſks (p. 60) © whether the very idea of infinity does not 
infer that it never came up to its ne plus ultra, and that it never can ?" 
If I may be permitted to anſwer, according to my own judgment, I will 
ſay, No : But the very idea of infinite wiſdom and power, under the 
direction of infinite goodneſs, infers, that they are ever up to their ne 


Plus ultra, and never can deviate from it. 


Query, Whether Mr. Murray's reaſoning on this point does not infer 
that God has ability to do more than he can ? 


. 
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TH 
dom and power are not employed in the beſt manner poſſible 
at all times, although they are more conſpicuous in an angel, 
than a toad. Nor may we think they would have been better 
employed, had he created an equal number of angels and men, 
inftead of reptiles and inſets, And however futurity may 
preſent to our view, © ſyſtem built on ſyſtem, and world on 
world,“ as you mention, yet I humbly conceive, we ſhall have 
no reaſon to think that the allwiſe God does not now, and at 
all times, chooſe and do the very beſt he can, You call this a 
ſhocking poſition ;* but it appears to me far leſs ſhocking 

than 


* Mr. Murray ſays, (p. 62)** This {hocking poſition was never main- 
tained until very lately, unleſs by thoſe pagans who held the world to be 
an infinite body, of which God was the infinite ſoul.” I know not how 
many years the words very lately may compriſe ; but I think we may 
trace this ſhocking poſition back through the Bible down to Moſes' hiſto- 
ry of the creation: And him we find full in the ſentiment : He ſays, 
Cod's work is perfect. If his work is perfect, I conclude it could not be 
better, To ſay his work is perfect, but at the ſame time he could chooſe 
and do better, is, in my view, a molt palpable contradiction. 

This ſentiment of Mr. Murray, impeaches che divine character in ſuch 
a ſhocking manner, as it appears to me, that it really gives me pain to at- 
tend to it. If any have really ſuch ideas of God, can it be wondered at, 
that they ſhould be oppoſed to the ſentiment of unteſerved confidence 
and ſubmiſſion ? If we yield to this, what ground have we for confidence 
in the Almighty ? Juſt ſo far as he falls ſhort of chooſing and doing the 
beſt he can, juſt ſo far he deviates from perfe& reftitude. And if it be, as 
Mr, Murray freely intimates, that God never did and never will chooſe 
and do the beſt he can, is it not certain that his plan, and all his ad- 
miniſtrations, have been, and will be imperfe& ? 

Can his work of creation or redemption be perfectly right? Can his 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments be right? And if he may devi- 
ate in one degree from perſect rectitude, why not in ten Or why may 
he not, inſtead of chooſing and doing the beſt he can, chooſe and do the 
worft he can? May we not adopt Mr, Murray's own words, and ſay, 
% How horrible muſt ſuch doctrine be to the heart that loves to adore 


the Molt High ! Who would wiſh to be ruled by a ſovereign. of this 


fart ? Who would chooſe to be at the abſolute diſpoſal of ſuch a being, 


* AS 


than to aſſert, that a God of infinite wiſdom and power does 
not chooſe and do the beſt he can. For the greateſt difficulty 
ariſes, when I come to inquire for the reaſon why he does not ; 
becauſe I can aſſign no other than a deficiency in his goodneſs, 
or ſomething worſe, if worſe can be imagined. Will God re- 
quire his creatures to do good to the utmoſt of their abilities, 
and 

as this tenet deſcribes ? Who could ever worſhip him in ſpirit and 
truth ?” 6 

Mr. Murray teaches us that God has bound himſelf to obſerve the ſame 
rule of right by which he governs his creatures, (p. 48.) And one part 
of that rule is this, To kim that knoweth to do good and doth it not, to him it is 
fin. And according to Mr. Murray's reaſoning, there is a good which 
God has been knowing to from eternity, and has had every ability to 
effect, but has not done it: Therefore, if Mr. Murray's doctrine be true, 
is not the Moſt High chargeable with finful deficiency ; both according 
to his own word, and the common ſenſe of mankind ? 


not imply more than that God is the cauſe of fin, in the ſenſe of his op- 
ponents, yea, even that he himfelf is a ſinner ! 

But notwithſtanding all he has ſaid againſt the neceſſity of God's chooſ- 
ing and doing the beſt he can ; he informs us, (p. 54) that all right minds 
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deviating from the moral perfections of his nature, is he not under a ne- 
ceſſity of acting conformably to them; and canſequently of chooſing and 
doing the beſt he can at all times ? Or ſhall we abſurdly ſuppoſe the 
moral perfections of his nature imperfe& ? 

How Mr. Murray came to introduce this impertinent objection, unleſs 
he meant to give up the point in diſpute, and upon that demonſtrate an 
imperfection in the divine plan and conduct, is to me inconceivable. 
For on the footing of ſin's not being neceſſary to the greateſt good ; and that 
God is in no ſenſe the cauſe of it; nothing more foreign than this objec- 
tion could have been thought of. Who, without forgetting what he was 
about, would ever think of proving that God was not the cauſe of fin, by 
demonſtrating that he did not chooſe and do the beſt he could at all times ? 


of evil, upon his principles of cauſation, it might have bcen neceſſary to 
anſwer ſuch an objeftion. And the anſwer he has given would have been 
very pertigent, if it were concluſive, 


I now ſubmit it to better judges, whether Mr. Murray's ſentiments do 


would rejoice in the reign of that being, who is incapable of deviating . 
from the moral perfections of his nature. But if God be incapable of 


If Mr, Murray had been endeavouring to prove that God was the cauſe + 


: 
1 


and will he not do the ſame himſelf ? If ſo, how ſhall God 


— 
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judge the world ? 

You allow, in anſwer to the 6th objection, that God wills to 
permit fin ; but ſay, that does not infer that he willed it to be. 
It is difficult for me to-conceive how God could will to per- 
mit it, without willing it to be, It appears to me, that God 
could not will to permit it, unleſs he thought it beſt, on the 
whole, that it ſhould exiſt, And if he thought beſt it ſhould 
exiſt, how is it poſſible but he ſhould will its exiſtence ? Mult 
not a God of infinite perfection will the exiſtence of every 
thing, which it is beſt on the whole ſhould exiſt ?* Nor do I 

ſee, 


Was it not on the whole beſt that the perſections of the Deity ſhould 
be manifeſted in the glorious work of redemption ? If ſo, was it not 
beſt that there ſhould be ſinners to redeem, and conſequently belt chat fin 
ſhould take place? And if it was beſt on the whole that fin ſhould take 
place, was it not beſt that things ſhould be ſo ordered as to render the 
exiſtence of it infallibly certain ? If ſo, who with greater propriety or 
probability can be ſuppoſed to be the ordering and Qiſpoing caule of 
this event than nz whoſe right it is to reign ? And is it any reproach up- 
on the divine character to ſay, that God ordered, diſpoſed, and cauſed 
things to take place, in ſuch a manner as it was on the whole belt they 
ſhould take place ? If it was on the whole beſt that fin ſhould take place, 
then cauſing it to take place, was only cauſing that to be, which it was 
on the whole beſt ſhould be, 

I am not able to conceive how any perſon of good penctratiun and 
diſcernment can find any relief or ſatisfaction, from the common diſtinc- 
tion between willing and permitting - 

Here,“ ſays Mr, Calvin, „they run into the diſtinction of will and 
permiſſion: But why ſhouid we ſay that God e it, but becauſe 
he ſo willeth ?“ B. 3. C. 29. S. 8. 

Again he ſays, “ God doth not only OY but appoint the things to 
be done, which wicked men do.” B. 1. C. 18. S. 1. Further, The 
wieked do ſin and periſh, not by God's 1 only, but by his will 
end appointment.” B. 3. C. 23. S. 8. © God did not only ſoreſce, 
but diſpoſe the fall of man,” B. g. C. 23. S. 7. 

Mr. Murrey quotes Mr. Calvin as one who was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed to 
the doctrine of God's being the author of ſiu; and no doubt he was ſo," 


when 


— 


good, or that he has any more complacency in it, than he had 
in the ſufferings of his Son, whom it pleaſed him to bruiſe. - 
By willing, I underſtand decreeing, purpoſing, chooſing, or 
@referring. | 
That 


when by author was meant the agent, or him in whom the evil volition 
or deſign is found, But in what ſenſe he allowed the term, and in what 
he diſallowed it, may be as ſafely determined from his own words as 
from any other perſon's. 

In his 2. B. 4, C. 2. S. he aſks, © How can we refer the ſelf ſame 
work to God as author, to Satan as author, and to man as anthor of it ? But 
that we muſt either excuſe Satan by the company of God, or report God 
to be the author of evil ? Very eaſily; if firſt we look upon the end why 
it was done, and then the manner how. The purpoſe of the Lord is by 
calamity to exerciſe the patience of his ſervants ; the devil goeth about 


to drive him to deſpair ; the Chaldeans, againſt right and law, ſeek gain 


of that which is another man's. Such diverſity of purpoſes maketh great 
difference in the work. Therefore it is properly faid that Satan doth work 
in the reprobate, in whom he exerciſeth his kingdom, the kingdom of 
wickedneſs : It is alſo ſaid that God worketh in them after his manner; 
becauſe Satan himſelf, foraſmuch as he is the inſtrument of his wrath, ac- 
cording to his bidding and commandment, turneth himſelf hither and 


thither to execute his juſt judgments. I ſpeak not here of God's univerſal 


moving, whereby all creatures are ſuſtained, ſo from thence they take their 
elfectual power of doing any thing; I ſpeak only of that ſpecial doing which 
eppeareth in every ſpecial act. We ſee, therefore, that it is no abſurdity that 
one ſelf ſame act be aſcribed to God, to Satan, and to man; but the di- 
verſity in the end, and manner of doing, cauſeth that therein appeareth 
the juſtice of God to be without fauit ; and alſo the wickedneſs of Satan 
and man bewrayeth itſelf to their reproach.” 

Speaking of Sihon, he ſays, „Therefore becauſe it was God's will to 
have him deſtroyed, the making his heart obſtinate was God's prepara- 
tion for his deſtruction.“ B. 2. C. 4. S. 3. There ariſeth a hard queſ- 
tion, ſays he, out of other places, when it is ſaid that God boweth, and 
draweth at his will, Satan himſelf and all the reprobate. Upon this was 
deviſed the diſtinction between doing and ſuffering. It ſeemeth to them 
unreaſonable that man ſhould, by the will and commandment of God, 
be made blind, and fo by and by puniſhed ſor his blindneſs. Therefore 

they 


de, that his willing its exiſtence implies, that fin is in itſelf a 
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That you may have full advantage to correct me, I ſhalf 
expoſe ſome of my own ideas to your examination. 

1. I conceive that the Ruler of the univerſe is a God of in- 
finite immutable purity and perfection. 

2. That he has had, from eternity, one great and glorious 
end in view : For the accompliſhment of which he infallibly 
foreordained whatever comes to paſs. 

3. That angels and men are moral agents. 

4. That moral agency is found in volition, and not in any 
thing prior to it, or conſequent upon it : Not in cauſing. vo- 
lition, or doing as we pleaſe, but rather in being pleaſed to 
do, or chooſing. 

5. That volitions are of two kinds, good and evil. That 
holineſs expreſſes the nature of good volitions, and fin the na- 
ture of evil. That holizeſs and fin expreſs different natures, 
and not different ca/cs. | 

6. That the hearts of all, as well as the King's, are in the 


| hands of the Lord; and that he turneth them witherſoever 


he 


they ſeek to eſcape by this ſhift, that this is done by the ſufferance, but 
not by the will of Cod. But he himſelf plainly pronouncing that he 
doth it, doth reject that ſhift, If the madneſs of Ahab be the judgment of 
God, then the device of bare ſufferance, is vain, They trifle, that thruſt 
in a bare ſufferance, in place of the providence, of God ; as though God 
fat in a watch-tower, waiting for the chances of fortune, and ſo his judg- 
ments ſhould hang upon the will of men. B. 1. C. 18. S. 1. And 1 do 
turn back their objection : For if to harden, do ſignify but a bare ſuffer- 


ance, then, the very notion of obſtinacy ſhall not be properly in Pharaoh, 


Now, how weak and fooliſh were it to expound, as if Pharaoh did only 
ſuffer himſelf to be hardened ? B. 1. C. 18. S. 2. 

That there is a perfect analogy in all Mr. Calvin has written upon this 
point, I will not aſſert. If there be not, I am not accountable for that, 
I have not quoted him as infallible proof of any thing that I have ſaid or 


am about to ſay. Theſe quotations, however, may ſerve to ſhew that the 


ideas I am about to illuſtrate are not altogether of modern invention. 


At the ſame time, the quotations muſt ſtand or fall according to thei: 
merit. ; 


7% 
he will ; and thus governs all their - aQions, agreeably to the 
aſſembly's catechiſm. | 

7. That God's being the cauſe of yolition, does not infilnge 
upon free agency: That he may be the cauſe of ſinful yoli- 
tions, conſiſtently with free agency and criminality, as well as 
of holy volitions, conſiſtently with free agency and praiſe-wor- 
thineſs. 

8. That men are not paſſive in volition, but active; they 
may be conſidered as efficients in volition ; but not the cauſe 
of their own efficiency, 


END OF THE LETTER, 
L RR A FEEE-O Nv 


AS the foregoing ideas were not at firſt deſigned for publick 
inſpection, I hope to be indulged the liberty of making ſome 
obſervations to illuſtrate them. 

1. As to the firſt, I ſuppoſe no illuſtration is needful, 

2. With reſpect to foreordination or decree : By this I un- 


derſtand the eternal unchangeable will and purpoſe of God, ref- 


pecting the exiſtence of future events. 

Before God exerted his power in creation, did not the ex- 
iſtence of all future events depend abſolutely on his ſovereign 
will and pleaſure ? And did not the ordering and diſpoſing of 
them all, of conſequence, devolve on himſelf ? Did he not know 
the ſure effect and conſequence of every exertion of his power? 
And when he willed an exertion of his power, did he not will 
the exiſtence of every event that was conſequential thereto ? 
If fo, how could Mr. Murray ſay, that God's decrees were 
neither the natural or moral cauſe of evil ?* I can eaſily 
agree with Mr, Murray, that ſomething more than the eternal 

9 ä decree 
* Page 74. 
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decree i is neceſſary toan event's taking place : : But Game not the 
exertion of divine power depend upon the volition or purpoſe 
of the divine mind, as really as the effect produced does on 
the exertion of power which produces it ? If ſo, did not every 
event that ever took place, come into exiſtence in an abſolute 
dependence on the divine will or decree ? 

Mr. Murray has written ſeveral pages to prove that neither 
the divine foreknowledge or decree made the exiſtence of fin 
neceſſary. I allow,” ſays Preſident Edwards, 0 what Dr. 
Whitby ſays, that mere knowledge does not affect the thing 
known to make it more certain or future. But yet I ſay, it 
ſuppoſes and proves the thing to be already, both future and 
certain, i. e. neceſſarily future,” 

Does not the foreknowledge of an event, depend on a per- 
ceived connexion between the event foreknown, and ſome- 
thing which is to be the cauſe and ground of its exiſtence ? 
And is not this connexion of cauſe and effect eſtabliſhed by the 
will of the Moſt High? If it be not, is not his will ſubjected 
to a fatal connexion of cauſes and effects, which he had no hand 
in eſtabliſhing ? But if it be, did he hot will the exiſtence of 
the event foreknown, by willing and eſtabliſhing the connex- 
ion between that and its cauſe ? And does not ſuch a will and 
fach an eſtabliſhed connexion, make the exiſtence of the event 
both certain and neceſſary ? Calvin ſays, I confeſs ſincerely 
with Auguſtin, that the will of God is a neceſſity of things, and 
that what he willeth muſt of neceſſity come to paſs.”* 

3- That angels and men are moral agents. This I be- 
lieve is rarely diſputed. But with regard to angels, I think 


it is denied by Mr. Murray.+ If I underſtand him, he ſuppoſ- 


es a ſtate of confirmation utterly inconſiſtent with moral agen- 
cy—virtue or vice. He ſays, © Such interference, before 
their probation is expired, would be in dire& contradiction to 


moral government, Freedom is neceſſary to both virtue and 


vice. 
9 . 8. C. * 8. | + See page 47, 42, 43. 
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vice. The creature then, who, by theſe means, is made inca- 
pable of vice, could no longer poſſeſs or exerciſe virtue by his 
own choice ; and therefore not at all.” And much more of 
the ſame complexion. In what then does the happineſs of the 
Heavenly ſtate conſiſt, if the inhabitants of it are incapacitated 
for the exerciſe of virtue and holineſs ? This is a reſting from 
their labours, in an emphatical ſenſe, which I never thought of 
before. And who but the ſlothful ſervant would wiſh for ſuch 
a heaven as this? Is not this rather a confirmation again ho- 
lineſs, than a confirmation iz holineſs? And will not the 
chriſtian, who finds his happineſs in the exerciſe of holineſs, 
ſhudder at the thought of being thus rendered incapable of it ? 
But, by the way, does not Mr. Murray's reaſoning conclude 
as forcibly againſt the virtue of the Divine Being, as againſt 
that of angels and the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect? For 
who is more confirmed in holineſs, or incapable of vice, than 
the God of truth ? 
4. That moral agency is found in volition, &c. If, inſtead 
of ſaying that moral agency is found in volition, I had ſaid, 
moral agency 7s volition, my idea would have been more hap- 


paily expreſſed : For I ſuppoſed moral agency and moral voli- J 

3 tion were preciſely one and the ſame. 

Mir. Murray ſuppoſes moral agency implies a * liberty or s 
power to ac, or not to ac, according to the pleaſure of the 0 

agent.” And that without 57 liberty, no one could be prop- = 

ly a ſubject of law; capable of virtue or vice; or deſerr- 15 

ing of praiſe or blame.“ i 

If by a liberty or power to act, or not to act, Mr. Murray the 

means internal action or chooſing, is not the propoſition ab- p | 

ſard ? For, what is the difference between chooſing as we 4 
pleaſe, and chooſing as we chooſe ? But if he meant external . 

"1 | the 

action, or a power to execute the defire or purpoſe of the th 
heart, is not the ſentiment evidently fallacious ? 4s a nan lie 

thinketh 2 


® Page 33, 65. 


thinketh in his heart, fo is he. If a perſon who really defires 
to kill or injure his neighbour, is prevented by a fit of the 
palſy, or ſome extrinſick cauſe, is he excuſable in the eye of 
him who looketh on the heart? | 4 
Mr. Murray informs -us, in his ſermon -on the death of 
Mrs, Lane, that the wills of ſinners are ſuch, that they would 
not ſpare even the life of Jehovah, were he a man, or within 
-their power : So that if the hberty or power he pleads for is 
neceſſary to conſtitute a moral agent, a ſinner cannot be one 
completely, without being inveſted with power ſufficient to 
| take the life of his Maker : And conſequently, in the exerciſe 
of all that enmity againſt God, he is not a moral agent, nor 


1 blame-worthy, becauſe be hath not a liberty or power to att 
t according to his pleaſure. 
. That Mr. Murray ſpoke with reference to external action, 
2 1 think is pretty evident from p. 35, where he explains him- 
ſelf, A liberty of acting according to choice, and chooſing 
4 eedy.”. | 
l, 5. With regard to holineſs and fin, I conceive that they are 
25 predicated on the nature of volitions, without any reference 
* to their cauſe. And if they cannot be predicated in this 
manner, I think it is eaſy to demonſtrate that there is neither 
oy ol them in the univerſe, Preſident Edwards ſays, © If the 
he vice of a vicious act of the will, lies not in the nature of the 
PP: act, but the cauſe ; then for the ſame reaſon neither can the 
. viciouſneſs of that cauſe lie in the nature of the thing itſelf, 
but in its cauſe ; and when we come to this higher cauſe, ſtill 
ray the reaſon of the thing holds good. And thus we mult drive 
ab- faultineſs back from a lower cauſe to a higher in infiuitum : 
mY And that is thoroughly to baniſh it from the world. On 
mal theſe principles, vice, or moral evil, cannot conſiſt in any 
the thing that is an effect: And ſo it follows that faultineſs can 
. lie only in that cauſe, which is a cauſe oy, and no effect of 


any thing. Nor yet can it lie in this, for then it muſt lie in 
the 


| 26 
the nature of the thing itſelf.” * The ſame method of reaſan- | 
ing I ſuppoſe v will hold good with reſpe to virtue. 

6. The hearts of all, as well as the King's, 5 
of the Lord, Kc. 

Solomon ſays, The King s beart is in the hand of the Lord, 
as the rivers of water he turneth it whitherſoever he will, 
Prov. xxi, 1. And do we not find in proof of this, that the 
Lord ftirred up Cyrus to build him an houſe at Jeruſalem : 
And likewiſe that he ſtirred up many wicked Princes, and ſent 
them to execute his judgments ; that he hardened the hearts of 
Pharaoh+ and Sihon ; moved David to number the people; 


and 
be Inquiry, page 270, 271. Boſton Edition, : 
4 Mr. Murray teaches us, (p. 89) that the heart of the ſinner naturally 
| hardens, when God withdraws his reſtraints ; and ſays, God can be 
conſidered as the cauſe of this hardneſs, no otherwiſe than the hand by 
which a ſtone had been held up in the air is the cauſe of its falling by 
letting it go: when the truth is, nothing but its own innate principle of 
gravitation carries it downwards.” But does this remove any difficulty ? 
What ſhall I reply to the inquilitive mind which aſks me, Who is the 
cauſe of this innate principle of gravitation ? The mind that -is conſcious 
there is ſuch a principle, naturally inquires for the cauſe ; for if it conſid- 
ers this innate principle as any thing diſtin from the Deity, the inference 
ol a prior cauſe is unavoidable. 

I am aware of a very popular objection to this query. When the in- 
quiry is carried to this length, many are ready to object and ſay, This is 
a ſecret not revealed, and we have no buſineſs to pry into it; it is affect. 
ing to be wiſe above what is written, &c. But is this in fact the caſe ? 
1s it a ſecret which is not revealed ? Is not the truth of the matter dire&. 
ly the reverſe of this? Is it not revealed in the moſt plain and poſitive 
terms ? And are not the plain declaraticns of God's word brought upon 
the rack, and made to ſpeak a ſenſe which the Holy Spirit never thought 
of, otherwiſe than as the inventions of ſome human minds, to hide the 

truth from themſelves and others ? And are not many loaded with the 
| moſt horrible and odious epithets, for giving credit to the expreſs language 
of the Bible? It appears to me a ſtrange method of procedure, to at- 
tempt a vindication of God's character, by denying the truth of his own 
geclarations, But who are they who affect to be wiſe above what is 
written, 


29 
and cauſed Rehoboam to reject the counſel of the old men, 
&c. &c. 


But are Kings fingular from the reſt of mankind in this re- 
ſpe ? Are not the hearts of others likewiſe in the hand of 
the 


written ; they who believe the word as it is written, or they, who pretend 
to know ſo much better than the Holy Spirit, as to contradift what he 
ſays, and give an oppoſite meaning to his words? When God ſays, he 
hardens the ſinner's heart, they ſay he only ſuffers him to harden his own 
heart: When God ſays, he ſtirs up and ſends wicked Princes to execute 
his vengeance on the rebellious ; they ſay he only ſuffers them to ſtir them- 
ſelves up, and permits them to go : When an apoſile ſays, that ſinners did 
what God's hand and counſel determined before to be done ; they ſay, 
that God only © determined not to interpoſe his almighty arm, and hin- 
der” their doing thoſe things. If this is not affecting to be wiſe above 
; what is written, [ do not underſtand the phraſe. | 

/ But is it not very evident that Paul underſtood ſomething more by 
„ God's hardening the ſinner's heart, than a bare permiſſion ? He introduces 


£ the matter in the ninth of Romans, in ſetting forth the ſovereignty of 
# God, in his diſpoſal of events. For the Scripture ſaith unto Pharaoh, Even 
[- for this purpoſe have I raiſed thee up that I might ſhew my power in thee, 
is and that my name might be declared throughout all the earth, Therefore hath 
. he nerey on whom he will have mercy ; and whom he will he hardencth, He 
0 then ſtates an objection, which many have the confidence to make at the 
preſent day: Why doth he yet find fault? For who hath reſiſted his 
n- will? What pertinency would there have been in his attending to this ob- 
is jection, if he underſtood nothing more than that God permitteth ſinners 
- to harden their own hearts ? Would any ſuch objection naturally occur 
> 2 upon that footing ? But why did he not invalidate the objection, by 
Che ſhewing it implied a falſchood, in ſuppoſing God's will was not reſiſted ? 
Ve Me never ſo much as intimated that God's will was reſiſted ; but anſwer- 
on ed the objection by the allegory of the potter and the clay; to ſhew that 
ht God does, and has a right to do, as he will with his creatures. He did 
the not pretend to deny God's hardening the heart ; but implicitly allowed 
the it, after it was objected to, and endeavoured to ſhew that he had a right ſo 
age to do, 
at- As Mr. Murray allows that God is the cauſe of holy volitions, but not 
Wn of thoſe which are ſinful, I think the allegory, to comport with his ſenti- 
it is ments, ſhould run thus ; Shall the thing formed ſay to lim that let it form it= 


fell. 


as" 
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ing the hearts of men, aſcribed to him? Why is victory aſ- 


eribed to him, when his people's enemies are fo diſheartened 


and intimidated, that one may chaſe a thouſand, and two put 

ten thouſand to flight? Why did Joſeph ſay to his brethren, 
vr thought xvII. againſt me, but God meant it unto good ? 
And again, God did ſend me before you to preſerve life. 
Why did David ſay, Let him curſe, for the Lord hath bidden 
him? Why does the Pſalmiſt ſay that God turned the hearts 
of the Egyptians to hate his people, to deal ſubtilly with his 
ſervants ? What does inſpiration mean, by ſaying, Man's go- 
ings are of the Lord; the way of man is not in himſelf ; and 
the Lord made all-things for himſelf, even the wicked for the 
day of evil? 


hearts are in the hand of the Lord, and pray him to turn us to 
himſelf ? To unite our hearts in prayer and praiſe, and in the 
common defence of the country ? | 


| In 

elf, Why haſt thou ſuffered me to make myſelf thus, or ſo ? Hath not the potter 
gower over the clay, of the ſame lump, to make one veſſel unto honour, and ro 
PERMIT ANOTHER TO MAKE ITSELF unto diſhonour ? And thoſe like- 

wiſe in Iſaiah, Shall the ax boaſt itſelf againſt him that permitteth it to hew ? 

er all the ſaw magnify itſelf againſt him that SUFFERETH IT TO SHAKE 
ITSELY ? Again, Wo unto him that ſaith to his father, what haſt thou yER- 

MITTED TO BEGET ITSELF, or to the woman, what haſt thou ſuffered ro 

BRING ETSELF FORTH ? Such abſurdity perhaps may be ſeen, if not felt. 

When I read over what Mr, Murray has written with regard to Pha- 


evil, I am utterly at a loſs for an intelligible meaning to his words. For 


tion and nonentity, 1 confeſs I do not underſtand, 

If Mr. Murray had been as much in favour with his opponents, as he 
appears to be with the inſpired writers, might he not as eaſily have recon- 
ciled their ſentiments to his own, as to have reconciled the Bible ? Would 
not one method of procedure have anſwered in both caſes ? It is only 
| giving a negative conſtruction to poſitive terms, and the work is com- 
pleted. 


— — WE a | 
the Lord ? If not, why is renewing, reſtraining and ſanctify- 


Again, what do we mean when we acknowledge that our 


| Taoh, and other finners, and take into view his definition of moral 


the ſelf-exiſting, ſelf-hardening, conſolidating properties of mere priva- 
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In a word, what is the ſcope and deſign of the Bible, but 

to repreſent the Moſt High as the allwiſe diſpoſer of all events ; 

and us his creatures as totally dependent on him for our be- 

ings, and every power and faculty of action; and to teach us 
a proper temper of mind in this ſtate of dependence. 

Did not the fulälment of all the prophecies, reſpecting the 
Meſſiah and his church, depend on an innumerable multitude 
of the volitions of men, both good and evil, in ſuch a manner 
that they could not be accompliſhed without them ; nor with- 
out their taking place in an eſtabliſhed order and connexton ? 
And do not the dictates of common ſenſe conſtrain us to be- 
lieve, that God was the ordering and diſpoſing cauſe of thoſe 
volitions, on which the fulfilment of his own predictions de- 
pended, | 

And do not chriſtians of every denomination conform to 
this ſentiment, in their common diſcourſe, and in their ad- 
dreſſes to God ? When any murder is committed, or any 
traitorous conſpiracy is carried into execution, do not they 
ſay, theſe are melancholy diſpenſations of divine providence 2 
That God was pleaſed ſo to order in his prowidence, or the 
like? And do they not pray God to ſanctify ſuch afflictive 
providences ? If they do not uſe ſuch expreſſions in conform- 
ity to the ſentiment Mr. Murray oppoſes, I wiſh to know 
what they mean by providence, | | 

What I referred to in the aſſembly's catechiſm, is, their an- 
ſwer to this queſtion, © What are God's works of Provi- 
dence ?” Mr. Murray has referred us to their confeſſion and 
catechiſm, as beating teſtimony in his favour, I am ſenſible 
they deny God's being the author of in; and I ſuppoſe almoſt 
every one would, when by the author is meant the ſinner, or the 
Ainning agent. But that they ſuppoſed God to be the order- 
ing and diſpoſing cauſe of all actions, as well ſinful as holy, I 
think is as evident as words can make it. In their confeſſion 
of faith, chap. v. of Providence they ſay, © God, the creator 

| | of 
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bf all things, doth uphold, direct, diſpoſe and govern all erea- 
tures, adtious and things, from the greateſt even to the leaſt.” 
Again, in the ſame chapter, they ſay, © The almighty pow- 
er, unſearchable wiſdom, and infinite goodneſs of God, ſo far 
manifeſt themſelves in his providence, that it extendeth even 
to the f fall, and all other fins of angels and men: And 
| that not by a bare permiſſion, but ſuch as hath joined with it 
= a wilſc and powerful bounding, or otherwiſe ordering, and gow- 
erning them, in a manifold diſpenſation to his own holy and 
wiſe ends.” 'Then, upon this, they add, what I before men- 
tioned, a denial of God's being the author of fin, But if the 
| obvious meaning of their words do not imply a divine agency 
| | and diſpoſal with reſpe& to every action or event, without 
x diſcrimination, or reſerve, I know of none which can convey 
l ſuch an idea, one 
| But that this was the deſign of the aſſembly, I think is very 
| evident from their proofs. Some of which are the following. 
(| | 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. And again the anger of the Lord was Kin- 
Alea againſt Iſrael, and he moved David againſt them to ſay, 
Go number the people. 1 Kings xxii. 23. Now therefore 
the Lord hath put a lying ſpirit into the mouth of all theſe 
prophets, &c. And Gen. I. 20. Ifaiah x. 6. and following 
| verſes. 
H Therefore, under the protection of the expreſs word of God; 
of common ſenſe, and the Weſtminſter aſſembly, did I not 
add, | 
J. That God's being the cauſe of volition does not infringe 
upon free agency, &c ? Whether God is in the ſame immedi- 
ate manner the cauſe of ſinful volitions, as he is of holy, I 
| pretend not to ſay ; for I know nothing about it. And per- 
haps it is what no mortal can ſafely either affirm or deny. 
| But that God is, in ſome way or other, either mediately or 
immediately, the cauſe of all volitions, is as evident to me as 
that an effect infers a cauſe, 


PD 
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1 think it is generally allowed by Calviniſts, that God is 
the immediate cauſe of holy volitions. And who makes any 
complaint about free agency on that account ? Is not man al- 
lowed to be a free agent, and God the cauſe of his agency ir 
this caſe ? Do we not allow that ſome men have good tempers 


or diſpoſitions ? And do we think them the leſs praiſe-worthy 


becauſe theſe tempers were not ſelf. originated? Do we not 
venture to pronounce the man himſelf good ; his temper or 
diſpoſition ; and not barely ſay the cauſe was good ? Do we 
not predicate virtue and praiſe-worthineſs on the benevolence 


of the agent, in diſtinction from the benevolence of the cauſe 


which produced it ? 

But why is there this partiality in arguing from effect to 
cauſe ? Why do we ſay, in oze inſtance, that it is inconſiſtent 
with free agency that God ſhould be the cauſe cf volition, 
and, in another, readily admit him to be the cauſe of voli- 
tion, and feel no difficulty about free agency ? If he may in 
one inſtance be the cauſe of yolition, without deſtroying the 
freedom of the agent, why not in another? Why is it not as 
neceſſary that holy volitions ſhould be ſelf-originated, in Or- 
der to praiſe-worthineſs, as that ſinful ones ſhould, in order to 
criminality ? But if we admit that moral agency is volition, 
and that all the virtue or vice, beauty or deformity, of volitions, 
can be found in them, will it not remove every difficulty ? 
Will it not then fully appear, that God's being the cauſe of 
yolition does not infringe upon free agency ? For what is free 
agency, but volition or chooſing ? And what is it to aſſert 
God to be the cauſe of volition, but aſſerting that he is the 
cauſe of free agency ? And will any one complain of God's 
cauſing his creatures to act freely? Does not the chriſtian 
think himſelf indebted to God for making, or cauſing him to 
be, a free voluntary agent? And will he ſtill deny that God is 
the cauſe of volition, which alone is voluntary action, and 
without which he could not be a voluntary or free agent ? 
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Some perhaps will ſay, volition is not a free action, if God be 
the cauſe of it. But what is this but ſaying, a thing cannot 
be what it in fact is, if God was a cauſe of its being ſo ? Or 
that a perſon cannot be free in the exerciſe of freedom? And 
might we not as well ſay, motion cannot be motion, if it be 
produced by an extrinſick cauſe, or is not ſelf-originated ? 

If we ſuppoſe, as ſome do, that ſinful volitions are cauſed 
by a previous ſinful propenſity or diſpoſition ; it is only like 
fleeing from one ſubterfuge to another, before an irreſiſtible 
foe. It gives a momentary relief, and that is all. For let us 
drive back as far as we will, theſe queſtions will unavoidably 
purſue. ** Is there not a cauſe ? and, What is the cauſe ?”? 
until we come to an eternal ſelf-exifting cauſe. 

I think it has become faſhionable to crowd back the ſinful- 
neſs of volition upon a calamitous ſinful diſpoſition ; that diſ- 
poſition upon the fall of Adam ; and his fall upon the agen- 


5 ey of the devil: And thus, inſtead of looking for criminality 


in that which is criminal, we ſeek for it in a cauſe; and, by 
this mean, place it at ſuch a diſtance from ourſelves as to feel 
very eaſy and unconcerned about it. 

8. That men are not paſſive in volition, but active; they 
may be conſidered as efficients in volition ; but not the ca 
of their own efficiency. 

I meet no difficulty in agreeing with Mr. Murray, that 
„Every actual tranſgreſſion implies an exerciſe of the ſinner's 
will.” But how nonentity or mere pri vation can rouſe, and 
work itſelf up into an actual tranſgreſſion, I ſubmit to Philoſ- 
ophers and Metaphyſicians to illuſtrate. 

I conceive we are efficients, wherever we are active. Vo- 
lition is not an effect, which takes place without the conſent” 
of the agent, or him that chooſeth. The ſuppoſition of an in- 
voluntary volition implies a contradiction in terms. We have 
a capacity for volition ; but are not independent of an extrin- 
fick diſpoſing cauſe, | | 
| Perhaps. 
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Perhaps it will be ſaid, If we are ſo dependent that we can- 
not chooſe when we pleaſe, or have a mind to, then we have 
no liberty at all. But does not ſuch an objection imply a 
contradiction? Does it not ſuppoſe a perſon may have a mind 
or pleaſure when he has none, or that he has a mind or pleaſ- 
ure when he has no mind or pleaſure ? What is the difference 
between volition and the choice or pleaſure of the mind; or 
having a mind or will to chooſe, and chooſing ? However de- 
pendent we are for our volitions, I believe there is nothing im- 
plied in it, that will abridge any perſon of chooſing when and 
what he pleaſes, or has a mind to ; and conſequently no 


abridgment of moral liberty. 


If we allow that our hearts are in the hand of the Lord ; 
that he is the cauſe of free agency in us, and we the volunta- 


ry agents; ſhall we not find a conſiſtency in thoſe ſeeming 
contradictions in ſcripture, which repreſent God as hardening 


the hearts of ſinners, and their hardening their own hearts; of 
his turning them, and their turning themſelves ? May they not 


-all be true, in a literal ſenſe ? 


But in oppoſition to this, Mr. Murray teaches us, that . the 


-agent is the cauſe of his own acts.“ (p. 29.) 


If the agent be the cauſe of his own acts, I ſuppoſe he is eĩ- 


ther a deſigning or an wnd:/igning cauſe, If he is an wndeſegn- 
ing cauſe of his own volitions, can he be any more criminal 
or praiſe-worthy, than if ſome other being was the cauſe of 
them ? Will any one be condemned or applauded for an unde- 
ſigned act? But if we ſay he is a deſigning cauſe of his own 
acts, what is that but ſaying one volition is the cauſe of anoth- 
er; or that a man chooſes to chooſe ? And to bring the mat- 


ter ſoon to a point, it may be aſked, What is the cauſe of the 
firſt volition of the agent ? Here I apprehend ſome difficulty, 


-unleſs we can ſuppoſe a volition prior to the firſt volition, 
Preſident Edwards ſays, The mind's being an elective 


cauſe, will only enable it to produce effects in conſequence of 
| its 
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its elections, and according to them; but eannot enable it to 
be the elective cauſe of all its own elections, becauſe that ſup- 
poſes an election before the firſt election.“ 

The truth of the caſe I conceive to be this: God is the 
firſt and ſupreme cauſe of every action or event. Man is total- 
ly dependent on him, not only for his being, but for every fac- 
ulty or power of action; not only at his firſt exiſtence, but in 
every ſucceeding moment of his exiſtence. He cannot walk, 
ſpeak, think, or will, without divine aid and energy. Wherever 
the divine agency ceaſes, all motion ceaſes, whether mental or 
corporeal. I can no more believe that created agents are ef- 
ficients of their own agency, than that they are efficients of 
their own exiſtence, Is it not as eaſy to conceive of beings 
ſtarting from nonentity into exiſtence, by their own efficiency, 
as of their originating motion in themſelves ? Is not every 
motion we perceive an invincible evidence of a ſupreme eter- 
nal cauſe ? Does not common ſenſe conſtrain us to believe, 
that every motion we perceive was either eternal, or the ef- 
fe of ſome extrinſick cauſe ? And as no motion can begin, 
without a prior motion to originate it, may not every mo- 
tion be followed from effect to cauſe, until they all centre in 
the Gzxear FIRST CA us, who muſt have been in motion 
from eternity, there being no prior motion to originate exer- 
ciſes in him ?* | 

Mr, 


It is thought the following Note, which appeared in a Sermon pub. 
ſhed by the Author, ſince the publication of his letter to Mr. Murray, 
may, with propriety, be introduced here, | 


“What is here advanced reſpecting the extent of divine agency, 
will probably wound the feelings of ſome pious chriſtians : For I chari- 
. tably ſuppoſe there are many good people, who think that ſome events 
bave taken place contrary to the original deſign of Jehovah, and inde- 
pendent of divine efficiency. That ſuch perſons may not fail of ſeeing 
and feeling the importance of the ſentiment which they oppoſe, the fol- 
lowing things are propoſed for their ſerious conſideration. 


1, % Whether 
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Mr. Murray allows, “that the power of a&ing is greater 
than that of mere exiſtence ; and requires greater exertion of 


energy 


1. Whether that by endeavouring to maintain that ſome things have 
taken place without divine efficiency, they do not implicitly give up the 
foundation of all religion, both natural and revealed, by giving up all the 
ground upon which we prove the exiſtence of a SUFREME ETERNAL 


Gop. 

& To prove this fundamental doctrine, we have recourſe to theſe die- 
tates of reaſon, That every thing which has a beginning, has a cauſe ; 
that no change can take place in any being or thing, without a cauſe z 
that every cauſe, which is not eternal, is 1ifelt the elleft of ſome prior 
cauſe ; that ſecondary cauſes are abſolutely dependent on a firit cauſe for 
all their power to operate; that the firſt cauſe mull be eternal, becaule it 
could not beg in to exiſt, without a cauſe, and there could be no prior cauſe 
to give exiſtence to the firſt cayſe. Upon theſe principles it is that the da- 
v ſible things of God, from the foundation of the world, are clearly ſeen, being un, 
derſtood by the things which are made, even his ETERNAL TOWER AND Cons 
u EAD. And on theſe principles we may inſallibly prove the divine ex- 
iſtence, from any eſſect we can perceive, whether external or internal: 
From things which are ſmall, as well as from things wich are great ; 
from the exiſtence of the ſmalleſt inſcct, the ſhaking of a leaf, from a 
thought of the mind, or deſue of the heart, as well as from the whole 
material ſyſtem, 

„But if I ſhould ſay, that one event, or one thiag, may take place, in- 
dependent of divine efficiency, who will venture to ſet the bounds where 
I may conſiſtently ſtop ; or draw for me the ling of diſtinction between 
events which take place by divine efficiency, and thoſe which take place 
independent. of God ? If one event may take place, without divine el- 
ficiency, why not two, ten, or ten thouſand ? And why may not ul things 
be accounted for in the ſame manner? | * 

% He who can demonſtrate that one event has been produced without 
divine agency, will meet with no difficulty to invalidate every argument 
which can be advanced in proof of the being of a God. And he who 
denies the univerſality of divine operation, has not, that I can ſee, aa 
inch of ground left, upon which he can conſiſtently diſpute an Atheilt, 

2, The three following things will be granted by all judicious chriſt— 
ians, viz, That it is our duty to acknowledge the hand of God, either 
by gratitude or ſubmiſſion, in every favour we receive, and every alllic- 
vion we ſuffer, by divine providence ; that many of our favours and afflic- 
tions 
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energy in the cauſe which produces it.“ If ſo, he who can 
act independently, can exiſt independently. And if action 
may be ſelf· originated, exiſtence may with greater eaſe, the 
Power of action being greater than that of mere exiſtence.” 

J beg leave to adduce the joint teſtimony of the Preſbytery, 
of which Mr. Murray is one, with regard to ſelf.- motion. 
To ſet forth the ſuperiour excellency, and nobler nature of 
the ſoul, to that of mere matter, they ſay, And nobler we 
may venture to call it, fince we find it capable of thought. 


Thought is evidently inconſiſtent with the nature of mere 


matter. All changes wrought in matter are only the motion of 
its atoms. All ſuch motions require a moving cauſe. If matter 
could produce motion in itſelf, then it could give exiſtence to 
a being quite new and foreign to itſelf. But whatever can do 
this, can create. Every ſuch cauſe muſt then be ſuppoſed a God.“ 

Whether this paſſage does not imply that all ſouls are capa- 
ble of ſelf-motion, of creating, and conſequently are Gods, I 
refer to better judges. But thus far they are explicit, that 
whatever can produce motion in itſelf, can create. And that 
-every ſuch cauſe muſt be ſuppoſed a God. This ſhews the dif- 
ficulty of ſelf- motion, in their view. I would not, however, 
Have it underſtood that I ſuppoſe he who creates, orignated 
motion in himſelf, This I apprehend would be a denial of 
the eternity of his exiſtence. 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, if creatures are ſo dependent on God 
that his agency is neceſſary to effect agency in them; if his 
Wiciency i is needful in every of their actions; then he is the 
only agent, and he only is praiſe or blame-worthy. 


But 


tions come, through the inſtrumentality of moral agents ; and that we are 


_ incapable of looking into the hearts of men, to determine the nature of 


their deſigns, whether good or evil. Unleſs then, we believe that the 
hearts of all men, at all times, are in the hand of the Lord, and by him 
turned whitherſocver he will, muſt we not be forever at a loſs, whether to 
acknowledge the hand of God or not, in the favours we receive, and the 
afflictions we ſuffer, by the agency of our fellow-creatures ?“ 

* Page 20, 
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But does not this objection imply the very thing it denies, 
viz. That there are more agents than one, on ſuppoſition that 
God's agency is neceſſary to every action of his creatures? If 
action is produced in them, are they not agents in their own 
agency ? When Chriſt cauſed the deaf to hear, the dumb to 
ſpeak, and the blind to ſee ; who, ſhall we ſay, heard, ſpake 
and ſaw ?* He or they? The cauſe, or the ſubject acted upon? 
If to aſſert that God is the cauſe of agency in his creatures, 
implies that he is the only agent, then muſt we not ſay, it was 
Chriſt who heard, ſpake, &c. and not thoſe on whom he 
wrought the miracles of healing.? 

With regard to volitions, I ſuppoſe they are as properly our 
own acts as if there was no other agent in the univerſe. Can- 
not God be the cauſe of my agency, without being the agent 
of my agency. Am notT as really an agent as he is? I a depend- 
ent, he an independent agent ? Does that ſcripture which 
aſſerts the cauſe was of God, when Rehoboam rejected the 
counſel of the old men, imply that God was the agent who 
wickedly rejected their counſel ? 

I conceive that Rehoboam, and every other ſinner, is juſt as 
criminal as if they were the originating cauſes of all their own 
volitions. They are not to be blamed for the agency of the 
eauſe ; nor for any thing but their own voluntary agency. 
We do not predicate the ſinfulneſs of volition on the agency 
of the cauſe, but on the volition itſelf ; on our own agency. 

And is it not an abſurdity to ſay, we predicate the ſinfulneſs. 
of volition, on the cauſe which produces it? For when we 
ſpeak of the ſinfulneſs of volition, it implies that the volition 
is itſelf ſinful ; but when we ſay the finfulneſs of volition is 
predicated on its cauſe, it implies that the volition is not itſelf 
ſinful, but only that its cauſe is ſinful, So, upon this footing, 
volitions are ſinful only by imputation ; the fin of the cauſe 
being imputed to the effect. 

I ſee no more reaſon to ſuppoſe, that ſinful volitiens muſt 
neceſſarily have a ſinful cauſe, than to ſuppoſe the calf, which. 
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Aaron made, was ſhaped juſt like himſelf ; or that God, & ho 
made the gold of which Aaron made the calf, was alſo a gold- 
en God. 

It will perhaps be ſaid that we do not predicate moral qual- 
ities, virtue or vice, on ſuch involuntary effects as gold and 
molten calves. And I am very ſenſible we do not. And the 
reaſon, I ſuppoſe to be this, they are not voluntary exerciſes; 
If, inſtead of gold, or a molten calf, had been produced a ra- 
tional deſigning choice, ſhould we not look for moral beauty 
or deformity, virtue or vice, in the choice itſelf ; juſt as we do 
for the properties of gold, in gold itſelf ? We do not common- 
ly inquire whether the properties of gold were in its cauſe, in 
order to eſtimate its value, If the properties are found in the 
effect, it is all that common ſenſe requires. And may not the 
ſame be ſaid of volition ? | | 

But if it is a juſt way of arguing, to infer the nature of the 
cauſe, from the nature of the effect, why do we not adopt it in 
other caſes ? When we ſee a bear or wolf, why do we not ſay, 
their maker is a ravening voracious being? And when we ſee 
a ſerpent or viper, why do we not infer, that their cauſe was a 
' ſpiteful venomous being? I preſume Mr. Murray would be 
ſhocked at ſuch inferences as theſe, although he ſays, There 
can be no poſitive reality in the effect, which was not firſt in its 
cauſe,” which I really think lays a foundation for ſuch inferen- 
ces, and others too horrible and abſurd to mention. 

Will not the foregoing obſervations help to remove another 
objection? It is ſaid, if evil is neceſſary to the greateſt good, 
and God 1s the cauſe of it, then he is chargeable with doing 
evil that good may come. | 

* But if we predicate virtue or vice, on the nature of our voli- 
tions, we muſt on the nature of his. And if it be a good 
which he aims at, in cauſing evil, his volition is not evil, but 
good. The deſign of the ſinner may be oppoſite to the de- 
ſign of the cauſe, in the taking place of the ſame event. This is 

evident 
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evident from ſcripture, © Ye thought evil againſt me; but, God 
meant it unto good. And this points out the difference immedi- 
ately ; for a good deſign only is virtue; and an evil deſign on- 
ly is vice. And wherever we find them, whether in cauſe or ef- 
fe, there we ſhould predicate praiſe or blame, and no where elſe. 

I believe,” ſays Preſident Edwards, “there is no perſon 
of good underſtanding, who will venture to ſay, he is certain 
that it is impoſſible it ſhould be beſt, taking in the whole com- 
paſs and extent of exiſtence, and all conſequences in the endleſs 
ſeries of events, that there ſhould be ſuch a thing as moral evil 
in the world. And if fo, then ſuch a choice is not an evil 
choice, but a wiſe and holy choice.” 


Having thus illuſtrated my ideas, I ſhall conclude with « a 
few obſervations. 


1. I think it is very evident, that Mr. Murray's good ſenſe 
informed him, that if fin be not a mere privation and nonen- 
tity, then God muſt be in ſome way or other the cauſe of it. 
(See p, 22.) And whether I have diſcovered any abſurdity in 
the ſentiment, or any inconſiſtency in his writings upon it, I 
now ſubmit to the impartial world, Perhaps I have only 
ſhewn myſelf inconſiſtent. But, 

2. On ſuppoſition, that fin is a mere privation, or nonenti- 
ty, I do not ſee the pertinency of his argument from the na- 
ture of cauſation ; granting it to be concluſive, For I cannot 
_ perceive that any cauſe is requiſite for the production, if I may 
ſo ſay, of nonentity, And upon his principles, when he aſſerts 
* that evil can never come from any other than an evil cauſe,”* 
what is it more than aſſerting that nonentity only can be the 
cuauſe of nonentity, or that nothing but nothing can be the 

_ cauſe of nothing? 

3. Mr. Murray ſuppoſes his opponents, to be conſiſtent, 
ſhould deny future puniſhment. But perhaps there is as much 
propriety in puniſhing for real voluntary evil, whatever may 
be the cauſe of it, as there is in puniſhing for nothing, And 
722 F if 
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if £ 1 miſtake not, there is a moff perfect analogy between his 
definition of fin, and a denial of any poſitive puniſhment. Is 
it not as eaſy to give a negative conſtrutien to thoſe paſſages 
in ſcripture, which ſeem to import puniſhment, as to thoſe 
which reſpect criminality, And ſhall we not be obliged fo to 
underſtand. them, if we admit the definition ? If the Jadge of 
the world does right, will he not obſerve an exact proportion 
between crime and puniſhment ? And if the crime be but 
mere privation, and nonentity, can the puniſhment be any 
thing more? 

Some perhaps may think I ſtand juſtly indicted, by Mr. 
Murray, as an“ adverſary to the truth,“ and a “ bold blaſ- 
phemer; but I hope, notwithſtanding, when the ſecrets of 
the heart are made manifeſt, to be acquitted, by an impartial 


Judge, who will not be biaſſed by this premature indictment. 
Loading opponents with ſuch illiberal epithets can have no 
good tendency, Nor could J have reconciled this conduct of 


Mr. Murray, to the principles of chriftian candor and benevo- 
lence, had it not been for his negative definition of evil. But 
if we conſider that every word with him, importing criminal- 
ity, muſt have a negative conſtruction, it may ſerve to qualify 
the epithets, and render them lefs harſh and grating. For 
what is implied, upon his ſentiments, in being an“ adverſary 
to the truth, and a © bold blaſphemer, more than that a 


perſon is ſo perfectly indifferent with reſpect to God, that he 
has no poſitive exerciſes of heart either for or againſt him; 
and therefore ſays nothing about him one way or the other ? 


4. Mr. Murray queries, by way of objection, (p. 75, © Is 


not the holy ſcripture full in aſſerting God to be the author 
of fin ?*” And then replies, No! but the reverſe in every 
reſpect.“ If by the word Author he means the agent or do- 


er of evil, I can moſt cheerfully acquieſce ; but if he only 
means the cauſe of that free agency, the inherent nature of 


which 1s moral eyil, I think the ſcripture needs no comment 
t 
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10 oppoſe him. But if he till retains his confidence in this 
aſſertion, I hope he will favour the world with a definition of 
the word cauſe, as it is uſed in the forementioned text reſpe&- 
ing Rehoboam, For people of ordinary capacities will be 
puzzled to conceive how this, as well as many other texts, is 
in every, or any reſpect the reverſe of the ſentiment he op- 
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2 pa reviewing the remarks in the preceding pages, and 

taking into conſideration with what readineſs Mr. Murray 
in his writings allows and treats of poſitively ſinful exerciſes, I 
was led to ſuſpect that he had ſome latent idea which I did 
not comprehend, couched under the terms '<* nonentity, or 


mere privation, and poſitively finful exerciſes, And after a 


critical reſearch to inveſtigate it, I came to the following con- 
jeRure, viz. That he ſuppoſes ſin, abſtractly conſidered, to be 


but mere privation of holineſs ; but in the concrete, i, e. with 


its ſubjeR, a poſitive reality; that fin is predicated upon a poſ- 
itive voluntary exerciſe of the ſinner, and conſiſts in want of ho- 
lineſs; that in nature it is a negative, but in exerciſe, a poſitive, 

The idea perhaps may be thus illuſtrated, Let blindneſs be 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the want of fight, baldneſs in the want of 


hair, nakedneſs in the want of clothing, and deformity in the 


privation or want of beauty: Then, when we ſpeak of blind- 


neſs, baldneſs, &c, in the abſtraR, the ideas are privative, im- 


porting only the privation or want of their oppoſites, ſight, 
hair, clothing, or beauty ; but when we ſay a blind, bald, nak- 
ed or deformed perſon, here ſomething poſitive is implied, So 


| When we ſpeak of fin in the abſtract, it is ſuppoſed to import 
only the want of holineſs; but when we ſay a finful exerciſe, 


it implies a poſitive reality.“ 
| I confeſs 
In conformity to what I conceived to be the imagination of ſome, I 
have ſpoken of blindneſs, baldneſs, &c. as though they might be conceived 
* 
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L confeſs I was much puzzled to comprehend his meaning 3 
but if T have now obtained it, I ſhall ſpend no time in ſhewing 


the abſurdity which appears to me in the ſuppoſition of a poſi- 


tive volition or deſign, deſtitute of a poſitive nature ;* but 
ſhall proceed to inquire whether this hypotheſis does not infer 
a poſitive cauſe for the production of evil; and conſequently 
remove one main pillar of Mr. Murray's diſcourſe. 

It appears to me that his whole fabrick depends upon two 
pillars, for its ſupport, viz. his principles of cauſation, and his 
negative definition of evil, \ 

1. He argues from the nature of cauſation that God cannot 
be the cauſe of evil, Why ? Becauſe there is no evil in him, 
and © It is certain, ſays he, there can be no poſitive reality 
in the effect which was not firſt in its cauſe.” Here it is obvi- 
ous that his argument preſuppoſes, and takes for granted, that 
there is a po/ttive reality in evil, otherwiſe what force or per- 
tinency is there in the argument ? But in the courſe of his ar- 
guments from the nature of cauſation, it ſeems that his phi- 
loſophy conſtrains him to acknowledge, that his“ reaſoning 
fairly concludes that God is, and ever will be, the firſt cauſe of 
all real poſitive being.“ This being the cafe, a ſubterfuge or 
rearguard was needful. He then proceeds to give a definition 
of evil which is incompatible with the ſuppoſition of an effi. 

cient 

of in the abſtrat ; but I ſcruple whether there is any human genius, ſuf- 
ficient to form an idea of any of theſe things, otherwiſe than 1n the concrete. 
Let any one attempt to form an idea of blindneſs, or baldneſs, ſeparate 
from a blind or bald object, and he will perceive the difficulty immediately. 
* If the word in, properly ſpeaking, imports no more than the priva- 
tion of holineſs, is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe the various terms by which 
we expreſs the different kinds of fin, or the different modes of ſiuning, 
likewiſe 1mport only the privation or want of their oppoſites ? But does 
blaſphemy imply no more than the want of a temper to praiſe and honour 
our Maker ? Does murder imply no more than the want of that benevo=- 
lent aſfection to our neighbour which the law requires? Does curſing, and 


wiſhing eternal damnation on our ſellow-creatures, imply only the want of 
à heart to / them and to ſeek their eternal felicity ? 


= 
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«ent cauſe of its production: And from thence argues the ab- 
ſurdity of ſuppoſing God to be the cauſe of it, in the follow- 
ing words, viz. * Unleſs therefore we would venture to ſay, 
that the Great Firſt Cauſe is a deficient cauſe, we may not go 
about to affirm that it required an exertion of his omnipotent 
energy to produce fin ; or that defect, nonentity, or mere pri- 
vation, is the effect of divine creating might.“ 

Theſe pillars ſeem to be placed one under the other for the 
ſecurity of the ſuperſtructure. The neceſſity of their being 
thus ſituated is obvious; for their oppoſition is ſuch they 
cannot ſtand in conjunction. For if ſin be a © mere priva- 
tion,” the argument from cauſation is without weight ; and 
if there be a poſitive reality in it, the argument from privation 
is fallacious. And juſt as much weight as you allow to one, 
Juſt ſo much you invalidate the other. But to return to the 
inquiry. What is the cauſe of vi upon this new hypotheſis, 
viz. That fin is a mere privation, implying a poſitive exerciſe 
as its ſubjeR ? It is evident, from the premiſes, 1. That all 
the deformity, turpitude or criminality of volition, confiſts in 
its deſtitution of holineſs. 2. That all which can be denom- 
inated phie ſinfulneſs, is bare volition. So the only queſ- 
tion to be conſidered appears to be this, What is the cauſe of 
that poſitive ſubjeR, the voluntary exerciſe of the ſinner, upon 
which moral ewil is predicated ? This queſtion Mr. Murray 
has anſwered himſelf, in the paſſage juſt quoted, in which he 
owns that his reaſoning fairly concludes that God is, and 
ever will be, the firſt cauſe of all veal poſitive being.“ Here 

| I think 


* Page 22. Left it ſhould be ſuſpected that I miſrepreſent Mr. Mur- 
ray, I will tranſcribe the whole ſentence. © Although this reaſoning fairly 
concludes, that God is, and ever will be, the cauſe of all real poſitive being, 


and of all good, both natural and moral, in the univerſe, yet it will by no 


means follow that he is the author or cauſe of evil.“ To make the latter 
clauſe conſiſtent with the former, he introduces his negative definition of 
evil. But I have applied the former clauſe to nothing but what is con- 
teſſedly a poſitive reality, viz. the politive volition or exerciſe of the ſinner. 


I think is granted all that I have fuppoſed in the foregoing! 
pages. I have ſuppoſed God to be the cauſe of no evil, but 
by being the cauſe of volition or free action. As to the cauſe 
of the ſuppoſed negative part of criminality, that has not yet 
been the ſubjeR of my inquiry ; and I ſcruple whether it ever 
will be. If I had not ſuppoſed moral evil to be included in a 
poſitive volition, which I could not conceive to be ſelf. orĩgina- 
ted, I ſhould not have ſuppoſed the Divine Being to be in any 
ſenſe the cauſe of it. I never thought of aſeribing to divine 
efficiency, ſuch a rare production as nonentity, or mere pri- 
vation.” But it ever has been, and 1s ſtill, beyond me to con- 
ceive how any poſitive effect can come into exiſtence, other- 
wiſe than in a dependence upon the divine will and agency. But 
if Mr. Murray's own words are not a ſufficient anſwer to the queſ- 
tion under conſideration, I would refer the reader backto the il- 
luſtration of the 6th, 7th, and Sth ideas, in the preceding pages. 

'The way and manner in which the divine efficiency is em- 
ployed for the production of volition, T have no where attempt- 
ed to ſhew. This is a matter which is not revealed: And F 
have endeavoured to keep within the compaſs of divine reve- 
lation. Beſides, I believe it to be altogether above human 
comprehenſion. But when God by his word expreſsly declares 
that, The away of man is not in himſelf ; that his goings are- 
of the Lord; that in him aue live and move and have our be- 
ing, I think myſelf bound to believe it, although I cannot 
comprehend the ways of the Spirit. I conceive 1t to be bothar- 
rogancy and preſumption to contradiR the word of God, be- 
cauſe we cannot comprehend his works, From the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, I think I may juftly infer, that volition 
or free action is produced in a way that is in no wiſe inconſiſt- 
ent with praiſe or blame, reward or puniſhment : And if I 
have not failed in my illuſtration of ideas, which reſpect mor- 
al agency, I think it is not very diflicult to ſee the poſſibili- 


ty and reaſonableneſs of it, 
o If 


o 
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If there be any abſurdity or blaſphemy,” expreſſed or im- 
plied, in ſuppoſing God to be the cauſe of evil, in the ſenſe 1 
have explained it, I moſt cordially wiſh to ſee it pointed out. 
At the ſame time, I muſt think it but a poor ſhift to deny the 
poſitive nature of fin, and yet allow it to have a poſitive ſub- 
ject; and admit God to be the cauſe of the ſubje upon which 
evil is predicated, but not the cauſe of the evil which is pred- 
icated upon it. The abſurdity may perhaps more fully ap- 
pear by alluding to a ſcripture metaphor z The potter makes 
a number of veſſels, ſome to honour, others to diſhonour ; 


ſome beautiful, others deformed : The deformity of the lat- 


ter, however, is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the privation or want of 
beauty : 'The potter is the cauſe of the veſſel upon which de- 


formity is predicated, but not the cauſe of deformity ; becauſe 
that conſiſts in mere privation or want of beauty ; which ad- 


mits of no efficient cauſe. To apply the metaphor ; God 
muſt be ſuppoſed the cauſe of the poſitive exerciſes upon which 
evil is predicated ; but not the cauſe of the evil: For that 
conſiſts in mere privation” or want of holineſs. 

This I conceive to be a juſt illuſtration according to the 
conjecture: But whether I have hit right in that, is uncertain. 
And this uncertainty, perhaps, will be ſufficient to apologize 
for my publiſhing the remarks, which I had written previous 
to the conjecture, upon the negative definition of evil. The 
inſufficiency of Mr. Murray's * firſt principle, or pillar, I 
think was fairly ſhewn in the beginning of the preceding re- 
marks ; and if ſo, his ſcheme naturally falls upon the ſecond, 
viz. * Nonentity, or mere privation.” A ſlender foundation 
for ſuch a ponderous ſuperſtruQure ! And notwithſtanding the 
ingenious evaſion which has been conſidered in this ſupple- 


. ment, I humbly conceive, that when his diſcourſe is examined 


with philoſophical and theological ſtrictneſs, it will appear to 
have no better foundation than the houſe which was built on 
the ſand, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Murray infinuates that his opponents have made but lit- 
tle uſe of ſcripture in defence of their fide of the queſtion ; the 
juſtice of which I ſubmit to impartial readers. Mr. Murray 
has indeed made ſome uſe of ſcripture. But for what purpoſe ? 
Why, to prove what all his opponents readily grant, and con- 
ſtantly affirm, viz. that God is invariably good, that he does 
no evil, and cannot be tempted with it. If he had firſt 
proved it to be inconſiſtent with goodneſs to cauſe evil to take 
place, ſuch texts as he has produced would have been ſufficient 
to ſilence the controverſy. But this I think he has not done; 

I have proceeded much further in a courſe of argumentation 
than I at firſt intended; and perhaps further than will be 
thought proper for one in my ſtation. I have; however, en- 
deavoured to preſerve a conſiſtency in my remarks, with the 
title I have aſſumed, an Impartial Inquirer : But whether I 
have or not, othets will judge. If I have, and Mr. Murray 
ſhould ſtill remain ſteadfaſt in the ſentiments he has publiſhed 
to the world, and ſhould condeſcend to reply to my remarks, 
I think I have a right to expeR, 

1. That he will ſhew how it can be otherwiſe than that 
* God is all things,” and ** all things are God,” upon his 
hypotheſis, that ** there can be no poſitive reality in the effect, 
which was not firſt in its cauſe,” 

2. That he will explain how the firſt evil that walk e in 
the univerſe, could be the effect of an evil cauſe, i. e. of an 
evil prior to the firſt evil. 

3. That he will demonſtrate, from ſcripture or reaſon, that 
moral evil is but“ nonentity or mere privation.“ 

4. That he will ſhew how it could be conſiſtent with di- 
vine goodneſs to permit evil to take place, on ſuppoſition that 
it was not ** neceſſary for the greateſt good of the univerſe and 
the greateſt glory of God. 

5. That he will explain how the divine character may be vin- 
dicated from the charge of ſinful n on his ſuppoſition, 
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That infinite wiſdom and power” do not ** chooſe and do 
the very beſt at all times that they can.“ 

6. That he will demonſtrate the conſiſtency of ſuppoſing 
that God willed to permit fin, without willing it to be. 

7. That he will ſnew his authority for giving a negative 
conſtruftion to the plain and poſitive declarations of the Ux- 
ERRING SPIRIT, 

8. That he will, in a friendly manner, point out wherein I 
have erred, in what I have written, from the faith once de- 
livered to the ſaints. 

The point I have attended to claims ſuch affinity with the 
divine charaQer, that every chriſtian muſt feel intereſted in the 
cauſe : And no pains which may be taken, can equal the im- 
portance of a right underſtanding of it. A great degree of 
charity, candour and impartiality are requiſite in controvert- 
ing a point ſo delicate. It is an eaſy matter to raiſe a hue- 
and-cry of hereſy, blaſphemy, and damnable doctrine, againſt 
almoſt any performance whatever : And this is often accepted 
as invincible proof of the fallacy of a ſentiment, and has a 
moſt pernicious influence on the minds of thoſe who chooſe 
rather to take their ſentiments from their teacher, than to be 
at the pains of examining whether hee things are ſo, I am 
ſorry that I have had occaſion to take notice of any thing in Mr. 
Murray's diſcourſe, which it is difficult to reconcile to that 
charity which ſeeketh not her own. The harſh epithets of 
& bold blaſphemer,” and“ adverſary to the truth,” are hard 
to be borne by any one who feels a friendly attachment to the 
divine character, and the cauſe of truth and righteouſneſs. I 
doubt not but Mr. Murray's ſentiments appear to me as irre- 
concilable to the word of God, as the ſentiments he was oppoſing 
did to him: But I cannot think, were I his equal, that it would 
| be for the honour of God, or the advantage of truth, for me 
| to adopt his method to ſhew the abſurdity of them. I have 

indeed, once or twice, in the foregoing and ſubſequent remarks, 
adopted 


51 
adopted a lower degree of his terrifying language; not be- 
cauſe J have any delight in it; but I thought it reaſonable that 
he ſhould have the advantage of ſeeing ſome of his /evere 
rhetorick in the retorted mode. May Hz whoſe honour is 


concerned, give us an impartial ſpirit, and guide us into all 
truth, 
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1 are ſome things in Mr. Murray's diſcourſe, whick 
I think are worthy of particular attention, reſpecting ab- 
ſolute ſovereignty and ſubmiſſion, p- 46, 47, 483, 52, 53s 54+ 
1. We are taught that God ated from mere abſolute 


| ſovereignty from eternity ;” and that © In giving being, he 
acted the abſolute ſovereign in the higheſt ſenſe.” 


2. That after creation, No more then can he be conſid- 
ered as acting towards creatures once made, merely in the 
light of an abſolute ſovereign.” Again, When we ſpeak of 
the ſovereignty of God, then in any acts done ſubſequent to 
creatian, we ought to mean not arbitrary pleaſure, abſtracted 
from all reaſon or rule,” To enforce this, he quotes Dr. Ed- 
wards, who ſays, “ Sovereignty, ſeparated from all reſpect to 


goodneſs, is no idea of God; but of ſome mercileſs tyrant 


rather ; yea, of the ſpirit of darkneſs, that ſtrong armed man ; 


but power and ſtrength, guided by goodneſs and holineſs, are 
| truly heavenly and divine.” 


3. We are told that * Whatever is fixed on as the primary . 


| idea of God, all things muſt be ſo explained as to be conſiſtent 


with that. The ſovereignty already mentioned, is fixed 


on by ſome. Accordingly, the whole of their experimental 


religion, ſeems to be reſolved into abſolute ſubmiſſion to ab- 
ſolute ſovereignty, and conſtant rejoicing in its reign.” But 


for the conſolation of him who has no evidence of this ſub- 
| miſſion, Mr. Murray ventures to ſay, No ſuch object of 


| worſhip being ſet up in the Bible, he may reſt aſſured that no 


ſuch 
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fuch being rules the univerſe, Far from aſſuming the charac- 
ter of abſolute ſovereignty, divWed of every thing elſe, the 
glorious Ir HOVAEH is there propoſed to us as an infinite, eter- 
nal, all- perfect ſpirit, poſſeſſing, in boundleſs perfection, the at- 
tributes of mercy, love, and goodneſs ; of wiſdom, power, 
and holineſs ; of truth, juſtice and righteouſneſs, as the eſſen- 
tials of his nature, In obedience and ſubmiſſion to ſuch a 
character, the duty and happineſs of every rational creature 
lie ; and to the truly rational every ſuch a& will give 
the moſt refined delight. But ſovereignty, to be abſolute, 
muſt be ſeparated from all theſe ; and to rejoice in the gov- 
ernment of ſuch a being, is impollible to reaſon : Indeed, to 
ſuch a being no ſubmiſſion is due : None ſuch did ever fill 
the celeſtial throne. If, inſtead of this ideal ſovereign, they 
would put the ſceptre into the hands of a ſupreme ruler, whoſe 
will is ever comformed to his own eternal reaſon, and inca- 
pable of deviating from the moral perfections of his nature, 
all right minds will join them in reoicing in his reign,” 
Query 1. By what authority does Mr. Murray ſo peremp- 
torily aſſert, that God was ſeparated from the attributes of 
** mercy, love, goodneſs,” &c. until after the work of crea- 
tion? “ Sovereignty, ſays he, to be abſolute, muſt be ſeparat- 
ed from all theſe ;” yet God ated from mere abſolute ſov- 
ereignty from eternity ;*” and“ in giving being, God acts 
the abſolute ſovereign in the higheſt ſenſe” 

Query 2. How often does the phraſe, ** abſolute ſovereign- 
ty,” ſhift its meaning? In one place we find the GLokrtous 
Derry acting in that character; but in writing a few pages, 
the character becomes ſo odious that none ſuch did ever fill 
the celeſtial throne.” Words thus changeable, I think, ought 
not to be uſed. For although we may be aſſured in one place, 
that the Mos r Hicn is thereby characterized; the diſtance 
of a few pages may render it uncertain, whether he is again 


meant, or his adverſary the devi, clothed in the ſame livery. 
Whether 
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Whether Mr. Murray intended it or not, his own heart 
and the day of judgment will determine ; but from the man- 
ner of his introducing and treating the doctrine of ſovereignty 
and ſubmiſſion, his readers have been led to ſuppoſe, that he 
meant to repreſent, that ſome perſons, who cannot adopt his 
ſentiments vpon the © Origin of Evil,” make abſolute ſub- 
miſſion to a mercileſs tyrant” the higheſt duty. But who are 
they? Who are the perſons that repreſent God as a ** merci- 
lefs tyrant,” and then urge the duty of abſolute ſubmiſſion ? 
Do the following deſeriptions of ſovereignty, the requirements 


of God, and the duty of his creatures, juſtify the infinuation ? | 


FTruſling in the Lord, implies entire ſubmiſſion to his 
will, For God 1s a ſovereign. By the ſovereignty of God is 
not meant, if the obſervation is neceſſary, that he is a capri- 
cious unreaſonable being. For the thought is not admiſſible, 
that he ever acts, but under the guidance of infinite wiſdom, 
and the influence of infinite goodneſs. God is perfect in his 
nature and adminiftrations. He is infinitely wiſe to diſcern 
what is beſt; he is infinitely good to chooſe what is beſt ; and 
ke is infinitely powerful. He muſt, therefore, from the inh- 
nite perfection of lis nature, adopt and execute the beſt poſſible 
plan. Thoſe, therefore, who have any proper acquaintance 
with the conſummate excellency of his character, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily truit him without reſerve, They chooſe that God 
ſhould give them more or leſs health, as he ſces fit; that he 
ſhould fet the bounds of life, and order all the circumſtances 
of death; they poſſeſs nothing, not excepting their immortal 
ſouls, but what they freely commit to him; becauſe he is in- 
finitely perfe&.” 

One mays, As God ever loves himſelf iupremely, nat be- 
cauſe the object is himſelf, but becauſe he is God; and all his 
rational creatures in a perfectly juſt degree, without any par- 
tial reſpect to e, becauſe the object is my/elf . Aud as lie 
ſceks bis interest, and the intereſt of his creatures, net from 
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any partial reſpect to their intereſt or his own ; but becauſe 
they are, ſo far as he ſeeks them, the common intereſt : And as 
he 1s fully diſpoſed to improve all things, himſelf not except- 
ed, in juſt ſuch a manner as is moſt conducive to the higheſt 
good of the univerſe : So he requires us to love him, with all 
our hearts, and our neighbour as ourſelves ; without any par- 


tial reſpect to any perſon or intereſt ; and to be fully diſpoſed 
to have that very uſe made of all things, ourſelves not excepted, 
which ſhall beſt promote the higheſt good of the whole.“ * 


Theſe 


* This paragraph, I conceive, will give a juſt view of what Mr. Mur- 
ray calls The 1ngemtous diſcovery that creatures ought not to defire their 
owa felicity, or wiſh to eſcape eternal miſery ;” and alſo of moſt of his 
practical conſequences. And the others appcar to me ſo groundleſs and 
extraordinary, that but few impartial and judicious readers will be ſctu- 
pulous of their deſign. 

I believe, however, that Mr. Murray was not the firſt who inferred 
horrible and terrifying conſequences from the ſentiment he oppoſes. 
The holy Apoſtles, I conceive, preached the ſame doftrine ; and ſome, 
we are informed, ventured to afhrm that they ſaid, “ Let us do evil, that 
good may come.“ 

The quotations from the “ reſult of a venerable council,” no one will 
think it incumbent on me, either to vindicate or condemn, I will only 
obſerve, . 

1. That it is poſſible what Mr. Murray has marked as quotations, might 
appear in a different light, in the connexion they were firſt uſed, from 
what they du now, however upright the venerable council or Mr. Mur- 
ray may have been in the repreſcatation, Miſunderſtanding often occa- 
ſons miſtepreſentation. 

2. From the allowed principles of fallibility, it is poſſible that the gen- 
tleman referred too, expreſſed himſelf 1inadvertently and imprudently. 


Beſides, 


g. If Mr. Pope has been 1njured, is it not poſſible that this gentleman 
has received ſomewhat ſimilar treatment? 

4. However it may be with reſpect to the propriety of the ſentiment, 
which Mr. Murray oppoſes in his marginal note, p. 97, {think his ar- 
gument to prove the impoſſibility of being willing to be damned tor the 
glory of God, ſtands upon a very lender foundation, He ſays, The 

damnation 


Theſe paſſages contain the /um of what I have ever diſcoy- 
ercd in the writings of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be particular- 
ly aimed at in Mr, Murray's diſcourſe, with reſpect to ſove- 
reignty and ſubmiſſion. And if there be any thing of the 
** mercileſs tyrant,” either W or implied, Iwiſh to ſee it 
pointed out. 

Mr. Murray ſeems perſectly to agree with theſe Authors, 
that ſubmiſſion is due to the ** all- perfect Spirit,” who rules 
the univerſe. For he ſays, ** In obedience and ſubmiſſion to 
ſuch a character, the duty and happineſs of every rational crea- 
ture 


damnation here ſuppoſed to be choſen, is either juſt or unjuſt : tie for- 
mer, then to chooſe this, is to chooſe to diſhonour him by ſinning here, in 
order to deſerve a puniſhment, in which we ſhall do all we can to diſ- 
honour him in ſuffering forever.“ Here I apprehend ſomething is taken 
for granted, which is not cafily proved, viz. that ſinners have not diſhon- 
oured God enough already, to deſerve puniſhment, ſo but that to be 


willing to be puniſhed, they muſt chooſe to diſhonour him, by ſinning, 


in order to deſerve it. When Mr. Murray has proved this perhaps the 
gentleman he has cenſured will be ready to anſwer for himſelf, 

5. With reſpect to being * forry for the worſt crimes,” it is very poſſi- 
ble and very probable to me, from the information I have had, that the 
ſentiment is miſrepreſented : Whether deſignedly or not, I pretend not 
to ſay. If there be no diſſerence between being ſorry for our ſins, and 
being ſorry, on the whole, that thoſe events have taken place ; then I 
ſuppoſe the ſentiment is fairly repreſented, and not otherwiſe. But in 
my view there is a wide difference, Might not thoſe Jews who were 
guilty in crucifying the Saviour of the world, be ſorry for their wicked 
and abominable deſigns ; and not, on the whole, be ſorry that Chriſt, by 
their wicked hands, had been crucified and lain ; while they conſidered 
that they had done what God's hand and counſel had determined before 
to be done ? For them to be ſorry, on the whole, that the event of their 
wicked conduct had taken place, would imply, that they were ſorry that 
God's wiſe and holy deſigns were accompliſhed. The falvation of ſiu- 
ners as really depended on that conduct of the Jews, as it did on the 
death and ſufferings of Chriſt, which were thereby effected; and there. 
fore for them to be ſorry, on the whole, for the exiſtence of that event, 


they muſt, on the whole, be ſorry for the ſalvation of ſinners, and tha 


diſplays of divine glory in conſequence thereof. 
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ture lie.” The difference ſeems not to be with regard to the 


duty of ſubmiſſion ; but only with reſpe& to the object to 


whom they would ſubmit : And not with regard to what he is 
now; but what he was previous to creation, and in giving being. 

But if the gentlemen Mr. Murray oppoſes, have been in an 
error, in ſuppoſing that God was juſt as good, holy and right- 
eous, wiſe and powerful, from eternity, and in giving being, 
as he is now in governing the world ; would it not have been 
better if he had written ſomething to ſhew them their miſtake, 
than to haye taken the advantage of their ignorance on this 
point, to repreſent them as worſhipping ſuch an obnoxious 
« mercileſs tyrant,” as he ſeems to ſuppoſe the Moſt High 
was, antecedently to creation ? 

But is not this a ſolemn affair? Is it not truly aſtoniſhing 
that Mr. Murray ſhould fo repreſent the ſentiments of his op- 
ponents ? But why do I mention any injury done to fellow 
worms ? What is that in compariſon to the injury done to 
the divine character? Can chriſtians, who confide in the im- 
mutability of divine goodneſs, ever believe that God ated 
from mere abſolute ſovereignty from eternity,” in Mx, Mur- 
ray's ſenſe of the phraſe ? Can they believe that in WA. ins 
the glorious plan of redemption, in ordaining a future ſtate of 
retribution, and in determining the veſſels of mercy and wrath ; 
I ſay can they believe that in theſe things God was ſeparatec 
from the attributes of mercy, love, and goodneſs; from 
wiſdom, power, and holineſs ;*”” and ated like a“ mercileſs 
tyrant,” abſtracted from all reaſon and rule?“ And can 
they believe that in giving being“ God acts the abſolute 
ſovereign in the higheſt ſenſe ; i. e. in the higheſt ſenſe, like 
a ©* mercileſs tyrant,” and zhat without © bi Or“ pony- 
er ?” Can they think this is 7 of the Father of 


lights, in whom is na variablem or ſhadow of turning ? 


But when they farther conſider, that they are taught, by“ a 


man of education in his ſenſes,” to believe, not. only this ; 
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but alſo, in one breath, that God acted from mere abſolute 


ſovereignty from eternity ;** and in another, that 2 /uch be- 


ing ever filled the celeſtial throne ; will they not be ready to 
adopt Mr. Murray's language, and ſay, We are ſtruck with 
no leſs aſtoniſhment at the capacity of the human mind for 
ſwallowing contradiction, than horror at the article which 
completes the odium attempted to be thrown on the character 
of the Hol Ox of Iſrael ! ! !” 

It is needleſs, I apprehend, to enlarge, to ſhew the abſurdi- 
ty and contradiction of what Mr. Murray has written upon 
this point. I cannot think that in the cool of the day he will 
avow the ſentiment, which in the heat of his zeal againſt his 
opponents, he has exhibited to the world: But unleſs he ſhould 
think the abſurdity ſo flagrantly manifeſt, that there is no 
danger that any one will be miſled ; can he, upon principles 
of uprightneſs, refrain from a publick retraRtion ? 

The manner in which Mr. Murray has treated his oppo- 
nents, with reſpe& to abſolute ſovereignty and ſubmiſſion, 


Land alſo in ſome other inſtances, has often forced on my 


mind, the following obſervations of Dr. Watts. But whether 
they aapplicable to any part of his diſcourſe, the impartial 
will determine. 

« Diſputers,” ſays he,“ when they grow warm, are ready 
to run into this fallacy. They dreſs up the opinion of their 
adverſary as . pleaſe, and aſcribe ſentiments to him, which 
he doth not acknowledge ; and when they have, with a great 
deal of pomp, azfacked and confounded theſe images of ſtraw, 
of their own making, they triumph over their adverſary, as 
though they had utterly confuted his opinion.“ 

It is a fallacy of the ſame kind which a diſputer is guil- 
ty of when he finds that his adverſary 1 is too hard for him, and 
that he cannot fairly proufMe queſtion propoſed : He then 
with flyneſs and ſubtlety tifns the diſcourſe aſide to ſome 


other kindred point, which he can prove, and exults in that 


new 


"uk, 
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new argument, wherein his opponent never contradicted him.“ 
Logick, b. 3. c. 3. F. 1. 

Notwithſtanding the freedom J have uſed in my remarks, 
I think that I can ſay, with uprightneſs, that I have no deſire 
to prejudice any perſon's mind againſt Mr. Murray. I wiſh 
his diſcourſe and my remarks may have an impartial examin- 
ation, and that each of them may ſtand or fall according to 
their merit. . 

I efteem Mr. Murray to be a man of great and improved 
abilities, capable of doing much good as a Miniſter of the goſ- 
pel. But neither the moral character of a man, whether bad 
or good, nor his natural og acquired abilities, whether ſmall or 
great, ſhould have any influence on our minds, in determining 
the propriety or fallacy of his ſentiments. For bad men may 
reaſon with accuracy and propriety ; the feeble-minded may 


have ſome good ideas; good men may err; and GREAT 


MEN ARE NOT ALWAYS WISE, 


